has been settled for more 
vide’ bold enopgh to 


Of the principles of the American 


ally know something; and I do not suppose 


. limits, and assuming an importance in the 


; prejudice of our own. operations. 
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‘PRACT SOCIETY. 


wo Brashyterian Advocate and: 
Observer, whichs form an’ 
i testimony in ‘favour’ of ‘the’ 
have iaken, especially as they. 
relate to, the great. irregularities of agents. 
ani colporteurs under the direction of this 
end 

been voluntarily sent to ourselves, 
Clergyman, in, the interior of New 


"Phe ‘st#iétutes ‘which’ have’ lately 
byterian’ touching the’ 


ricen “Tract Soc ys meet my 
iptoval. read in the New Pork 
server thé’ report of Mr. Cook’s speéch’ 
Mimstry' for the Masses,"' 
twas ‘very “much astonished.’ This was’ 
before. ‘hailseenany thing in your col- 
yeans Gh the euliject: and I said to my 
Hae it come to this? Now: 
that.these denominations which once cried 
out,agninet an educated ministry, have be- 
iz. polity ~and: | sh¢ir practice !. 
Must thie-hatile be‘fought over again, and. 
that too, upon ‘greund when the question 
two centuries? 
| this scheme. 
upon thd ‘Presbyterian Charch, and at the 
very period when weiglity considerations, 
uarters, ate calling for 
Tearning, and more thorough qualifi- 
his and many facts which you 
havé'presented in the course of the dijscus- 
sion; and of which many a has had 
éXpérience, go to show that the fears which 
We jiaturally entertain of a ‘voluntary asso- 
ciation, irrésporsible really to the churches, 
welt founded ‘that the thoughts which na- 
turally suggested at the out-set of the col- 
portage (system, the dangers’ attending it, 
were: also Wise.. 1 believe that colporteurs 
will, sunavoidably, ta a greater or less ex- 
tent, intrudejupon the fanctions of the etated 
vate résponsible to the Presbyteries and 
Syuods where they operate. A ietiatiied 
and absolute power, without checks, like 
that-of the: American. Tract Society, sending 
nen ‘out among all the Churches through 
the dand, ‘cannot but Jeave the door open, in 
its, practical opefations, to abuses. And 
further, I have noticed, even in my cireum- 
soribed observations, that these colporteurs, 
having gained a certain confidence in asso- 
Giating with. ministers, and addressing con- 
gregations,. have seized the opportunity of 
¢alippiig’ into the ministry, through some 
association ‘or Presbytery, where the terms 
ef: introduction tothe sacred office were 
made\exceedingly easy, In this, asin other 
methdde; un: inquiry has been done to some 
ecclesiastical bodies in: this vicinity. I am 
Pappy. Ahey.are{lnot connected: with 
the General Assembly which we recog: 
my earlier sympathies in favour 
Tract Society, and having patronised 
} ull quite lately, I am confident that I am 
by prejudice in my objecr 


Clergymaa in’ Iilinois Writes: 


Présbyterian minister, I feel a shou- 
sand tities obliged ‘to 'you for your exposé 
of ‘theusdrpations of the managers of the 
Tract: Society. It was dai 
ue desolate! ministers to say a word. It 
was" reported to’ me that 4’ pious’ German 
‘who ‘had fora long time fur. 
hished our ‘counties with catechisms and a 
valuable assortment of religious books, was 
forbid longer’ to supply us by ‘the Tract 
agetit, because'it was their ground for their 
éolporteurs; and furthermore; he could not 
receive their' books at the discount to sell, 
unless he restricted himself to certain places. 
You little think how much our churches 
need our own church books.”’ 
A clergyman.in, Zennessee writes: 
«,“¥‘hawe read with some care and interest 
@ part of your remarks on the operations of 
the: American ‘Tract Society, and also the 
extracts from the published documents signed 
by Mr. Cook. Were I ‘entirely ignorant 
on the whole subject, the care. with which 
the Secretary ayoids the point in question 
would ‘create a suspicion prejudicial to the 
Society of which he is the leading Agent. 


ract 
Society, and of the instructions given to 
colporteurs, I presume Presbyterians gener- 


that even the editors of the Presbyterian 
would greatly object to these principles. If 
the writér understands the objections urged, 
they-lie against: the modes of operating, 
and the Society ‘is charged with a departure 
from’ their origimal principles. Mr. Cook 
makes. no defened against this charge, and 
leaves the public to infer that there is guilt 
somewhere: 
. It is aot my purpose to enter the field 
of \controversy.. The cause is in good 
hands—but to add my testimony to the cor- 
rectness of your suspicions. ‘Towards the 
American, Tract, Society, in its proper 
sphere, I have no, feelings of hostility; it 
has done, and it is still doing a noble work ; 
pet fh.ls certainly transcending its legitimate 


work of evangelizing the world to which it 

is by no means entitled. _ ae 

, “As to its transgressions—the writer has 
ritnessed efforts ta supplant the works of 

the Presbyterian, Board, and to forestall 

public sentiment, eyen in Presbyterian con- 

gregations, in favour of the Society, to the 


-» Having been an agent for ‘two or -three 
successive :years:for another Society, over 
quite-an extensivéiregion of country, I had 


money 
it. An 


hoes for! the ‘What’ 
been reduced to a level with -that kind of 
39 


may poteven,be aware of the 


INE | 


vif? But: the, elects! mpon Pres 


ects. “Wherever the Society’s publications 
are exclusively read, there is a great want of 
doctrinal know 
thinking ‘and speaking on the subjects of 
Christian faith, which makes it’ very’ diffi- 


to determine whether not: 
faith: ‘any existence. In all this ion, 
has hed almost ex-'| along 


‘where the Tract Societ 
eontrol of tHe re 
people for eight or ten years, it may well be 
asked, * Can faith be found?” Many hope, 
but few are able to 
‘reason of the hope that is in them,’ . 
__ “Tf we may judge by the Saviour’s rule, 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,’ we 
may certainly infer'that the business of the 
Tract Society is not to build up Christians 
‘in’ the most holy faith.’ I have always 
considered it'as its appropriate work to seek 
out those who are beyond the reach of the 
churches, to, arrest attention, and direct it to 
the Bible and the living-minister,”’ | 
Asa specimen of the manner in which 
the agents of this Society influence Pres- 
byterian congregations, even in opposition 
to the well known preferences of pastors, 
A clergyman writes to us that he has been. 
made a life member of the American Tract 
Society, and explains as follows: | 
this: acknowledgment would be 
‘more free and cordial: had I been made a 
life. member of our own Board of Publica- 
tion—a Board which has always had a 
very strong hold on my affections, ‘The 
life membership of the American Tract So- 
ciety was secured by a general agent of said 
Society, who happened“to be in at the time.. 
So far as my own views and feelings are 
concerned, I decidedly prefer the ecclesias- 
tical organizations of-our own Church to 
all voluntary associations of a benevolent 
character; and my prayer is, that the 
Boards of our beloved Zion, prosperous 
and efficient as they now are, may become 
more so from year to year.” 


Another clergyman from Tennessee 


says: 

“A remark in the Presbyterian about 
your views of the Tract Society, as pre- 
sented. by the Watchman and Observer, 
leads me to send you this. I have been a 
friend to the Tract Society for many years, 
and have given and ‘laboured for it in va- 
rious ways. My opinion of your course 
is, (and itis the concurrent opinion of all 
with whom [ have spoken,) that your ex- 
posé was pre-eminently called for, and that 
Mr. Cook has studiously avoided to meet 
the true issue. Nearly all the agents of 
that Society with whom I have met for 
some years, have been disposed to represent 
that as the only thing that was of much im- 
portance. We think the Society has gone 
entirely beyond its legitimate objects, and 
that. it must abandon its present course, or 
be abandoned. Praying the Lord to direct 
you in all right ways, I am, your brother.” 
. Te show the zeal with which this Insti- 
tution endeavours to subsidize the press, 
secular as well as religious, we give the 
following from a clergyman in Indiana: — 
“found in our town paper the following 
enclosed’ notice of the [the printed article 
énélosed is one of the articles so peculiar to 
that Society; glorifying its operations] ope- 
rations and designs of the American ‘Traet 
Society. I was surprised at seeing it in.the 
paper, and called at the office to ascertain 
by, what means the same came there. [ 
did not know that: any one in our county 
would be so interested in the operations, 
and sq conversant with the doings of that 
Society, as to make such a publication. I 
was told by the publisher that he re- 
ceived a letter from the ‘ Tract House, New 
York,’ requesting the publication of the 
same; and that he had received three sever- 
al requests from the same source to publish 
matter for them, but had hitherto withheld 
it. 1 do not know how extensively this 
plan -has been pursued, but suppose that it 
is one of the plans devised to forestall pub- 
lie sentiment in reference to the contest that 
we shall be compelled as Presbyterians to 
wage against that Society. We have a cul- 
porteur of our own Board now at work in 
our region, and the books are. popular, and 
we hope he may succeed in his work. Our 
people made their first contribution to the 
Board during last month, and took it on the 
list of objects for annual contributions. We 
have heretofore assisted the ‘ ‘Tract Society,’ 
but feel now that we can do so no more. I 
received some time ago the ‘ Child’s Paper’ 
for the Superintendent of our Sabbath- 
school, but having been supplied years age 
with ninety copies of the ‘ Foreign Mission- 
gry,’ published by our Board, I did not hand 
itover. You are probably aware that this 
means is resorted to, but I thought I would 
inclose with this note the publication re- 
ferred to. Wishing you success, I am, &c.”’ 


_ PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 
.. [Communicated for the Presbyterian.] 

New Lonnon, Conn. Feb. 23, 1852. 
To the Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 
_ Dear Sir—I read, some weeks since, 
your article on A Visit from President 
Edwards,in The Presbyterian of the 
7th inst.; and I thought that, as your 
sketch interested me, some facts might 
interest you, even though they should 
modify the picture your fancy has 
drawn. 
| Most of President Edwards’s library 
is stilt in our family, and a number of 
his books are in my library. Among 
others I have his Concordance—not a 
‘huge black looking volume, with the 
leading words in old. Euglish style,” 
but .a large quarto by Cruden, pub- 
lished in 1786, with ‘something of a 
modern look to it, and the leading 
words in ordinary capitals. He had 
but few Commentaries, his chief resort 
being’ to the Hebrew and- Greek with 
his Lexicons. His Hebrew Lexicon is 
the first edition of Buztorf, published 
at Basle in 1645; it first belonged to 
David Brainerd, and was covered for 
him by the Indians with otter skin, 
‘mgs in the style of moccasins. . By 
lim it was given to Edwards, and has 
come down from: his library to mine. 
He.had no German Commentary. Old 
Poole’s Synopsis was always near him ; 
also Van Maestrich’s and Turretine’s 
Pheologies, as also Stapfer, which 18 
"As it' may pratify you, I send you 
sony whigh was preached to the Stock- 
bridge Indians, on, “It is appointed 
wato all-menionge.te die.” I send also 
a leaf of .& sermon : by: his father, the 
Rex... Timothy, Zdwards, preached. at 
Kast ‘Windsor Just about the time. that. 
the'sen ‘was preaching‘ion charity at 
Northampton, 
:=JBxouse’ the liberty I have taken of 
a mg a stranger; your article 
introduction. Sings, that 
article, was published, Ihave. 
# copy of the London republication of 
and its, With. fra, 
ternal regard, yours, EDWABDs, | 


, anid & loose way of . 


igious reading of the. 


ive any intelligent 


churches are most unhappy in many res- | 
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No. 


ROMISH PRIEST. 
*. The Romish priest is the representa- 
tive of a great ecclesiastical dynasty, 
which extends a historical presence 


Like modern Rome, sitting in drivel- 


ing dotage and immedicable decrepi-. 


tude, he derives his importance from 
the associations and traditions of the 
jast. No wonder that the Irish priest 


is transalpine in his sympathies and 


antipathies, and that’ Spain and Italy 


are the carnalizations of his ideas of | 


religion and order.: In fact, all the 
man’s. ideas, theological, political, and 
common-place, savour of the garlic of 
Italy. His conversation consists of 


St. Peter’s, and the cathedral of Milan 
and Italian marbles, and religious pic- 
tures. He boasts that his church pos- 
sesses @ grand and exclusive ecclesiol- 
ogy, and firmly believes in the eternal 
juvenescence of Rome. He affects to 


deplore the fatuous obstinacy and nes- 


cience of Protestants in not recognizing 
the oid and divinity of a religion 
which has for so many centuries con- 
trolled the destinies of humanity. And 
just as the Athenians believed—and 
with some reason—that from the Acrop- 
olis of Athens—from their own Pallas 
—all human cultivation had descended; 
and as the Roman believed that the 
bloody head, found under his Capitol, 
prognosticated that his nation would 
become master, judge, and preetor of 
the world, so the Irish priest believes 
that the seeds of immortal truth, sown 
centuries ago on the hills of Rome, 
will develope their transfusive energies, 
and result in the future extirpation of 
Protestant recusancy: such priests are 
generally plebeian, whose hopes of pre- 
ferment hardly ever look beyond the 
bounds of their parish; and they per- 
form all the drudgery and the more 
undesirable offices of their order. Not- 
withstanding the process of human en- 


- lightenment they undergo in the lecture- 


halls. of Maynooth, there is reason to 
believe that they are sincere believers 
in all the more absurd and ridiculous. 
‘dogmas and -traditions of the Church, 
and enslave themselves to the most 
unintelligent, unreasoning superstition. 
They are men, cast in a rough mould, 
coarse in feeling and taste, harshly 
austere in superstitious feeling, having 
never sufficiently enjoyed the soothing, 
mellowing influence of woman’s s0- 
ciety, or the genial, maturing warmth 
of the domestic hearth; rude in social 
manners, and strangers to the softer 
impulses of human feeling. But, how 
does the child become the priest? 
What is the infancy and childhood of 
such a man? Nursed amid scenes of 
nature's barrenness—born in a little 
mud cabin in a bog, and brought up in 
.the midst of a superstitious population, 


fairy-tale, with almost every idea which 
goes to form the future mental habits 
of the man. Many a tale of the mys- 
terious spirit-world: has he heard from 
his father and grandfather, transmitted 
through several generations—tales of 
skeletons, rattling their dry bones 
against the coffin-planks—of banshees, 
with their death-presaging, plaintive 
cry—of fairies, little gentlemen in 
green, mounted on weeds for horses, and 
galloping past people’s houses after 
night-fall—of witches, riding broom- 
sticks in a storm, and of the notorious 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, condemned for his 
scurvy treatment of the “old gentle- 
man” to perpetual peregrination 
round the world. Many a time has 
the youth fetched a weary circuit to 
avoid the uncomfortable proximity of a 
church-yard, with its. stately elm-trees, 
through which the moaning wind whis- 
tled the requiem of departed spirits. 
With what avidity and romantic delight 
does he read, in the Traditions of the 
Saints, of St. Martineau burning his 
flesh; of St. Francis rolling himself on 
snow; of St. Bernard tumbling himself 
into pools of water, and St. Benedict 
rolling himself on thorns; of St. Do- 


minic’s interview with the Devil; of St. 


| 


Anthony’s hermit-life in the desert, and 
his miraculous burial by the two weep- 
ing lions; of St. Rosas’s face becoming 
a real, full-blown -rose, and of another 
remarkable Jady who, by her tears, 
brought down thunder and lightning 
from heaven. But the boy becomes 
the youth,einured to the most rigid and 
scrupulous observance of every Romish 
rite; and ‘now it is that he passes from 
the rough training of poverty, and igno- 
rance,.and superstition into the semina- 
ries of religious instruction, where he is 
qualified for becoming the blind, but 
devoted minister of the most despotic 
system of ecclesiastical rule the world 
ever saw. Now it is that the romance 
of life takes a new direction. In his 
childish days, he admires the piety, 
austerity, and self-denial of the saints; 
but now, he admires the profound, in- 
tellectual training of the-master-minds 
that have graced the gorgeous annals 
of the Papacy. He is proud of being 
associated in the same church which 
once owned a Bossuet, a Baronius, a 
Xavier, a Loyola, a Pascal, a Fontaine, 
a Nicole, and « Jansen. He is ar- 
dently attached to monastic institu- 
tions, which are necessary expedients, 
he. affirms, to keep the fire of religion 
burning with steady lustre on the altar 
of.men’s hearts. Often in my school- 
boy days, when I was associated with 
Roman Catholic youths in the same 
educational training, have I listened to 
the glowing descant. of one, who will, I 
predict, at.some future time, occupy no 
mean position in the intellectual annals 
of his church. Often have I heard him 


we; are spea 


ing, Were, in their, youth, what are 


many centuries of the past. 


constant laudations of the Pope and 


he drinks in the monkish legend and 


Strange idea the 


called in Ireland: poor scholara, begging’ 


not only. for their daily suatenance, but; 


also catching. stray lessons in elemen-. 
tary scholarship, as they passed from 
hamlet to hamlet, and from cabin to 
cabin; sometimes, ‘too, rudely repulsed. 
What wonder then that Irish priests 
present an exterior, a character, and a 
disposition so little attractive to the 
eye; but we wonder rather that there 
are so? many instances of such men 
mingling with propriety in respectable 
society, and that they are not almost 
all characterized by manners too gross, 
morals too loosé,‘and asceticisms too 
severe to be tolerated m society. But 
there is another class of priests, be-: 
longing to the.middle or. aristocratic 
classes, who have no moral or religious 
principles—at least such as we know of | 
—ready, like the Spaniards, to aggran- 
dize the secular interests of the Papacy. 
Their power, like that of the other 
priests, has greatly decreased. of late 
years, especially in Connemara, : Achill,’ 
and Erris; so that it is a matter of. 
some difficulty to persuade the people 
now, that their priests can turn them. 
into stones or broomsticks, in the eyent 
of their recreancy. In fact, the ‘peo- 
ple in Ireland are getting enlightened, 
through the mighty: instrumentalities. 
employed by the Protestant Churches. 
They have already too long lived under 

the starless sky of an unbroken night. 

All error mg absurd belief lies in a 

narrow induction of facts, in defective 

premises. The vulgar know nothing of 

induction—they know one case to the 

contrary, and that is enough. Charles 
Dickens, in his ‘“ Nicholas Nickleby,”’ 

gives an instance of a lady, who con- 

cluded that sedentary employment was 

good for health, because she had known 
one girl, a milliner, with red cheeks. 

Now a little understanding and enlight- 
enment would redeem the Irish from 

the foul aggregate of infernal impos- 
tures pepetrated in the’ name of reli- 

gion. 

As to the remuneration of the Irish 
priests, 1 may say that they ‘get 
pickins’”. from marriages, baptisms, 
churchings of women, confessions, fune- 
rals, month’s minds, from the cure of 
blighted crops and unprolific fisheries, 
evil-eye, witchcraft, demoncraft, and 
masses for dead and living. But, when 
shall the priests disappear from Ire- 
land, once the Isle of Saints? When 
shall they cease to occupy themselves 
in the retrograde cause of obscurant- 
ism and treason? When shall they 
cease, in the spirit of sanctified in- 
trigue, to create intestine broils, lace- 
rate the bowels of Ireland, and enrol 
themselves in the ranks of organized 
treachery? When shall they cease. to 
keep the foul deposit of ignorance, 
superstition, and brutality in its dismal 
integrity? Not till the genius of the 
religion which inspires them shall have 
died—not till a vital and energetic’ 
evangelism shall have displaced the 
“refuge of lies’ which Romanism pre- 
sents—and not till the Almighty Spirit 
of God shall have imparted a new in- 
Spiration. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. — 
SABBATHS ABROAD. 
No. VIII. 
BY A LAYMAN. 


Sunday, August 10. Again in Lon- 
don.—Have just had a conversation 
with the Rev. Mr. O from Virgi- 
nia. He has been some time in London, 
and I will note down, as I receive them 
from him, some items of information 
and opinion touching the present state 
of the Church of England. The Bish- 
op of London is the bulwark of Pusey- 
ism, or at least of High Churchism. 
He does not recognize the American 
Episcopalians, as Bishop Otey of Ten- 
nessee found out to his mortification, 
and his uncharitableness was strongly 
manifested with regard to Dr. D’Au- 
bigné, who had been permitted by an 
English clergyman to preach in his 
pulpit. Against the Bishop of London 
are strongly arrayed the Duke of 
Shaftesbury, a nobleman of great im- 
portance, and the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster, one of the richest noblemen in 
the kingdom. The Earl of Norfolk 
is a Catholic. (Since that.time he has 
become a Protestant under the instru- 


ing.) The Queen, with whom Prince 
Albert agrees entirely, is understood 
to be a truly pious woman, and evan- 
gelical in sentiment. She does not 
sympathize with the Bishop of London; 
but prudence, she thinks, requires that 
she should not warmly espouse either 
side of the divided church. The head 
of the Government, she has nothing 
efficacious to do the important 
measures of the administration, and as 
head of the Church, she has nothing to 
do with correcting its errors. What a 
nglish must have of 
a headship that has’ no directing fune- 
tions! The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is so old that he is rather a cypher, 
and the Archbishop of York is ‘against 
the High Church party. Meanwhile 
the Catholics are pushing on. Cardi- 
nal Wiseman sets himself against the 
action of the government, and. speaks 
boldly. Mr. O—— saw in one of their 
schools a placard set up, calling upon 
all Catholics to send their children to 
their own schools, especially in this 
time of persecution. Mr. thinks 
that the Catholics are making progress. 
I do not see any evidences of it. -The 
churches of the Establishment are full, 
and the congregations seem devout. 
At the churches which I have attended, 
while there is more ceremony than is 
customary in. the Episcopal Church 
with us, and, of course, far more than is 
acceptable toa Presbyterian, I have 
not seen any thing very Romish in ap- 
pearance. [ excépt from this remark 
the Cathedral service at St..Paul’s, at 
Westminster Abbey, and at the Temple. 
In these celebrated, churches the ser- 
vice is chanted, and so resounds among 
the aisles as to be unintelligible except as 
very fine music.’ “The air of those enga- 
ged: in the service is that of unconcern: 
ed uninterested functionaries; and the 
troops pf boys and men in sacerdgtal 
germents with their genufluxions; and 
Owings, look ‘very much like the Ro- 


mish priests that I’ saw on the Conti: 


eak- | nent; ‘while the noble architecture ‘of 


the buildings, the ‘sculpture, ‘and the 


hum of those who,are walking about in 
the body of the church as spectators, 


| 


‘int¢¥eases the resemblance of the tout 
ensemble... But elsewhere, the service 
‘seems to me to be solemn and earnest, 
and I rejoice.to believe that there is in 
the Church of England an amount of 
real, pure, and wor 
ex than many of us in America give 
credit for. And the people, I am as- 
sured, are at heart thoroughly anti-Ca- 
tholic, and as they have the » the and 
‘nobles to lead, I trust that this precious 
Island: will stand.ever unsubmerged by 
the floods of Papacy, - But after all I 
shave said, I am satisfied that the best 
form of English piety is to be found 
gutside of the pale of the Establish- 
ment. I went to the Sabbath-school 
belonging to the Scottish Church of 
Dr. Cumming. It is a delightful look- 
ing institution, with three rooms; one 
for the infant school, one for the larger 
boys, and one for the larger girls, in 
which two last I counted one hundred 
scholars. ‘Not all the parents 


. ii the congregation send their children 


te the school, which is composed, in 
large part, of the children from the 
neighbourhood, who are not in the 
habit. of attending any place of wor- 
ship. I heard the superintendent in- 
struct a class on a question of the 
Shorter Catechism, and was very much 
pleased with the thorough mode of 
teaching, and with the intelligence and 
animation of the boys. When a ques- 
tion is asked, each boy who feels pre- 


pared to answer, stretches out his hand, 


and then the teacher selects one, and 


the rest correct him, if he makes any 


mistake. They seemed quite eager, 
yet entirely orderly. The children 
were well dressed, though many of them, 
perhaps most of them, were from the 
poorer classes. Some of the children 
were languid and inattentive, and some 
all earnestness; and it was evident that 
some of the teachers were carrying on 
their work with great earnestness, and 
some were dragging. In short, it 
was a well conducted Presbyterian Sab- 
bath-school, and, as might be expected, 
very much like some I[ had seen at 
home. Some peculiar modes I ob- 
served, and brought away with me 
cards and forms which explain them. 
At the conclusion of the school exer- 
cises there was a regular sermon by a 
minister, on which all the children at- 
tended who had not permission to be 


elsewhere. 


I did not remain to hear the sermon, 
but went into the Church. It was as 
full as I had found it on two other oc- 
casions, and only by the kindness of the 
sexton, who introduced me by a way not 
open to all, and then placed for me a 
chair in the aisle, was I enabled to gain 
a place at all. In the pulpit was Dr. 


-Muir..of Glasgow, the same preacher. 


that I heard last Sabbath evening. I 
was then so much pleased with him, 
that I was well content to hear him 
discourse was mos edifying 
and refreshing. Not the n and 
bands in which he preached; not his 
Scotch accent; not the singing of the 
old version, standing; not his praying 
for the Queen, Prince Albert, and the 
Prince of Wales; nor yet the know- 
ledge of the fact that I was here an 
utter stranger in the heart of old Lon- 
don, could obscure from me the precious 
identity of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus, or make me insensible to the 
solemn sweetness of the Presbyterian 
form of worship. I was not an Ameri- 
can, nor a stranger; I was a Christian 
and a Presbyterian, and so were those 
around me, and my heart flowed out'to 
them, and my eyes were ready to over- 
flow too. O,-what a Church that will 
be above, composed of all true believers! 
What a service there, and what a son 

unto Him that loved us and washed us! 
It was delightful to see, as the preacher 
proceeded, how all along he took it for 
granted that the people were instructed 
in the word of God, and were acquaint- 
ed with the systematic form in which 
the truth is presented in our standards. 
This comes from the catechizing in the 
family and the Sunday-school; the style 
of this preaching corresponded well 
with the style of the teaching I had 
heard in the school-room. Dr. Muir 


-read a portion of Scripture, and com- 


mented upon it at length, asking, as he 
finished, ** God’s blessing upon the read- 


mentality of Dr. Cumming’s preach- | ing of his word, with note and comment, 


for Christ’s sake,’’ just.as he would have 
done at the close of a sermon. Then 
after prayer and singing, he commenced 
his discourse.. His text was from Isaiah, 
‘‘ The lofty looks of man shall be hum- 


alted in that day.”’ His style was logic 
warmed with feeling and enlivened by 
illustration. I have a sketch of his ser- 
mon, but will:only give one illustration, 
which struck. me. In explaining our 
connexion with Adam, he said that the 
angels might -be compared to stalks of 
grain, each stalk rising from its own 
root: but’ man to the fruit tree, of 
which all the fruit-bearing branches de- 


rived their nourishment from a single 


root. 
- Went in the evening to hear the Hon. 
Baptist Noel. The church was crowded 
to excess. I-had accompanied Mrs. 
McD ,and could have placed her in a 
seat where was a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, if I could have proceeded 
ten feet further up the aisle, but it 
was impossible. With all my efforts, I 


could not get along, so dense was the 


erowd;-and cousin L—— and | were 
obliged to: stand the whole time, In 
every ¢hurch that I have entered, the 
accommodations have been insufficient 
for the attendance. 

Mr. ‘Noel preached from the text, 
“So God created man in his own 
image,” &c.. He spoke of the state be- 


fore the fall—the. fall, andthe remedy 


of restoration... Of course, it was impos- 
ible that a single discourse, covering 
all this ground, could be any thing but 


ing piety, far great- 


bled, and the Lord alone shall be ex- | 


superficial. The sermon was composed , 
of pious common-place, made warm by 


a spiritual heart: I was much surprised 
at the appearanceof.Mr. Noel. I never 
would have taken him for # reformer. 
He has. qniet, steady look, as if he 
could die for his faith if necessary; but 


has. just the appearance of one who 
oul love to tread’ in old paths with 
ploddin; 


‘inquestioning’ steadfastness. 
is manner overy ‘devel: should 
say that his episcopal training had giv- 
en him the--measured -sedateness which 


‘somewhere. No one resides in a valley. 


AND 


while his present Baptist connexion 
has stamped upon his preaching a cer- 
tain degree of warm directness, charac- 
teristic of the Baptist and some other 
dissenting denominations in England. 
He is remarkably fluent, though not as 
scholarly in his diction as some other 
speakers that I have heard. The whole 
sermon was in striking contrast with 
the one I had heard in the morning 
from Dr. Muir. Mr. Noel is the first 
preacher whom I have heard preach in 
England without a gown. His seces- 
sion from the Established Church cre- 


ated quite a sensation at the time, but |. 


it has been entirely without. results. 
Perhaps he might have done more good 
as a reformer, if he had maintained 
his former connexion, and urged such 
reforms in the Church as he thought 
were demanded. Certainly, it seems 
unfortunate, that in rejecting the apos- 
tolic succession, he should have assumed 
the thraldom of close communion, and 
baptism by immersion. 


Jerusalem, Palestine, and Syria. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


Jerusalem is tolerably clean—from 

its location on a steep side hill, and not 
because the inhabitants are disposed to 
keep it in good condition. Filth ap- 
pertains to Arabs wherever they are. 
Deep cisterns abound, cut into the solid 
rock, in which rain water is carefully 
collected, which is used for all domestic 
purposes. Water carriers bring some 
in skins on donkeys from the pool of 
Siloam, but few only are able or de- 
sirous of a supply without the walls. A 
fine stream is conducted to the city 
from Bethlehem, winding about the 
mountains, which is exclusively devoted 
to the purposes of the celebrated mosque 
of Omar, on the very plot once occupied 
by the temple of Solomon. 
' Wood for fuel is always dear, being 
sold by weight, and is principally roots 
of olive trees, brought from a distance 
on camels. If trees were planted as 
suggested in this communication, fuel 
would be abundant and reasonable. No 
house has a fire-place: or chimney. A 
little charcoal in a copper’ dish, placed 
in the centre of the room, is the extent 
of an attempt ata social fire. At Bishop 
Gobat’s and one other house, stoves were 
noticed. At Dr. Spaulding’s missionary 
room at Damascus, a regular Boston 
stove diffused a comfort that could no 
where else be found in the town. 

Old as Palestine is, as the residence 
of civilized man, there is not one decent 
road, five rods long, in the whole terri- 
tory. Paths are struck out where there 
are the fewest stones or the least mud, 
over any one’s field, and through any 
premises the rider chooses to go. If 
Herod the Great, whose passion for 
building magnificent cities was equal to 
Abba Pasha’s in Egypt for creatin 
palaces, had made five. miles of a 
road from Jerusalem toward Jaffa, he 
would have conferred a blessing on his 
abused and degraded country. I have 
roamed over the stupendous ruins which 
mark the ambition of that energetic but 
wicked wretch, with feelings that were 
never called into activity in stepping 
from one fallen column to another in 
any province. With all his determined 
ambition to leave enduring monuments 
in granite that would withstand the 
assaults of the elements or the de- 
structive agencies of conquerors in after 
years, the besom of destruction has 
swept them all, all away, and Cesarea, 
the magnificent capital of Judea, has- 
not one human being within its bound- 
aries. 

The only living thing in sight, where 
there were the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture—palaces beyond palaces, and 
marble, and an exhibition of wealth and 
refinement, while he was in the me- 
ridian of his glory—was one solitary 
horse, feeding among crushed frag- 
ments of sculptured stone, as I passed 
over the lonely site of a once grand and 
beautiful residence or splendid court. 

From the days of the Jebusites, 
whose capital was the present rock on 
which Jerusalem stands, every succes- 
sive people who have had possession of 
Palestine have fixed their habitations 
on the very pinnacles of the mountains. | 
Every town and village, therefore, is up 


From some hill tops the spectator has 
an admirable view of many distant 
places that appear quite near; but to 
reach any of them he must descend a 
mile or so, and cross a horrible ravine 
or Mbt. gorge, and subsequently 
wind up and onward, like the gyrations 
of a corkscrew, for ten or twenty hours, 
to get at the proposed settlement. 
Miles are unheard-of things in Pales- 
tine. Every body speaks of hours who 
designs a movement. It is seven hours 
to one place, for example, two to some- 
where else, and forty to another. 

The making of a jaunt through the 
Holy Land of Syria is an expensive 
affair indeed. There must be pack 
mules for carrying beds, food, and all 
that may be required from day to day. 
Three persons could not do well without 
two; and there must be a cook, a mule- 
teer, a dragoman, who does all the 
talking and answers all your questions, 
for the Arabic is difficult to acquire, 
and, without an interpreter, it is impos- 
sible to know where you are, or what 
you see. Finally, each rider is mounted 
on a horse, who is followed by a groom, 
and he must have a mule to carry the 
provender. All this makes a kind of 
caravan—a long string of animals, 
slowly winding up and down the horri- 
ble trails of the land, single file, at the 
rate of two or three miles only an hour. 
In the course of the day, many places 
of peculiar interest, mentioned in the 
Old Testament, are distinctly seen, 
which are not approached. When I 
stood at Bethel, Ramah was in full 
sight, and the mosque over the tomb of 
Samuel, the prophet. Both Horan the 
Upper, and Gideon also, where Joshua 
took a position when he said, ‘‘ Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon,.and thou 
Moon, in the valley of .Ajalon,’”’ and 
other. localities of immense interest to 
the biblical gobaler. and sacred geogra- 
pher. At night, it is necessary to seek 
a stopping place in a village for se- 
curity: Beyond as town or hamlet, there 
is not single habitations 
All lodge'in the same apartment, on | 


belongs to the, Church of England, 


the ground, on. your own; beds,. | 
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rounded by armies of insects eager for 
your blood. Poor things, if it were not 
for strangers, fleas would soon be ex- 
tinct, for they seem to despise an Arab, 
who sleeps sound in defiance of: their 
nippers. Horses, cows, camels, goats, 
dogs, and the family, are not unfre- 
quently congregated in one room. The 
night before reaching Damascus, we 
suffered exceedingly on account of the 
multitude of lodgers in one roomn—for 
the landlord had, in addition to all the 
beasts and creeping things of Noah’s 
ark, three wives, with their restless 
children. 

The reason for taking hill tops for. 
towns has reference, in the first place, 
to security; they can discover the ap- 
proach of visitors, and, if they don’t 
like them, keep them at bay with the 
balls always at hand—great stones— 
which once put in motion, would sweep 
through all opposition. Secondly, when 
the winter rain sets in, the gorges are 
filled with angry torrents that gorge out 
of the side hills, so that not a resting 
place for a house could be found. An 
air of desolation reigns everywhere, and 
every person you meet is armed to the 
teeth with pistols, blunderbusses, long 
guns, dirks, spears, down to a simple 
club. 

Although an advocate for peace, and 
almost a non-resistant in sentiment, 
have been lugging a stout horse-pistol 
all over the country, knowing not what 
might happen. Had an attack been 
made upon our train, I am quite sure I 
should have run, for I have a mortal 
antipathy to powder. 


— 


THE SWEDISH CHURCH. 


A correspondent of the London 
Morning Chronicle, writing from Co- 
penhagen on the 13th of February, 
describes the Protestant Establishment 
in Sweden as being in a melancholy 
condition :—‘ The bloody and bigoted 
intolerance of the Swedish Church laws, 
by which Swedish Lutheranism is pin- 
ned to the earth a helpless slave in the 
hands of the civil power, while the 
laity sink into the serfs of the police- 
Church, has, during the last ten years, 
caused the emigration of thousands of 
the ‘ pietest’ peasantry of the North- 
ern provinces, a severe loss to a coun- 
try like Sweden. We now learn that 
this movement is extending to the 
South of Sweden, and that a large 
emigration to America will commence 
next summer from Skane. A _ writer 
in a Swedish paper says:—‘ We have’ 
become so persuaded that no good ob- 
ject, least of all religious liberty, can 
be gained in our country, except at a 
snail’s pace, that we prefer to leave it 
altogether. Spectators of the way in 
which the population of Ireland has: 
sunk from nine millions to six ought to 
reflect before they abandon themselves, 
body and soul, to a system:of re-action.’ 


| King Oscar has hitherto taken no step 


towards freedom of conscience in Swe- 
den. If he finds that the present sys- 
tem will materially diminish the num- 
ber of his tax-payers, he may be in- 
duced to alter his policy. hat the 
Swedes themselves do not boldly take 
the matter in hand, as a question of 
common civil right, is most amazing. 
Meanwhile, the Swedish Church is be- 
ing rapidly undermined by heathenism 
and democracy.” | | 


The Reformation in Sardinia. 


A correspondent of the London 
Morning Chronicle gives some inter- 
esting particulars of this movement. 
After alluding to the hard conditions 
upon which the Vaudois enjoyed their 


being able to hold land in any other 
part of the kingdom, and observing 
that their persecution commenced in 
the days before the Reformation, while 
they were still Roman Catholics, pro- 
fessing greater strictness than their 
compeers, he continues: | 

‘‘The constitution of 1848 has com- 
pletely changed the position of Pro- 
testants in Piedmont, and, as an ear- 
nest desire for religious liberty, the 
King (with the Chambers) has, as it 
were, placed the Vaudois in the position 
of being the recognized Protestantism 
of Piedmont. 

‘¢The cruel law prohibiting their pos- 


sessing landed property beyond their | 


own valleys was rescinded, and they 
were not only allowed, but encouraged, 
to open a place of worship in Turin. 
Government made it a kind of stipula- 
tion that the Swiss Protestants pre- 
viously established in Turin, should join 
with the Vaudois in their plan of wor- 
ship, which, after some hesitation, they 
agreed to. Within the last few months, 
the numbers of the Vaudois congrega- 
tion in Turin have been augmented by 
the accession of various Italian refu- 
gees who ‘have embraced Protestantism 
—and quite lately, a large number of 
persons from Tuscany and the Roman 
States, among whom were a titular 
bishop and several priests, have abjured 
their church, and have also joined the 
Vaudois. These Protestants are now 
about to erect in Turin a Gothic church, 
which, it is said, will—from the novelty 
of its style in this country — excite 
much observation. My informant fan- 
cies, that throughout Italy there are 
vast numbers‘ anxious to embrace Pro- 
testantism; but he allows that they are 
first led to this by a political bias. 
With regard to the Worle church in 
Turin, I find that the first stone of it 
was laid in November with great cere- 
mony, in the presence of the English, 
American, and Prussian Ministers. 
“The Protestant movement in Sar- 
dinia. is not otherwise than popular 
with the Liberal press. The radical 
papers delight in contrasting the unos- 
tentatious position of the Vaudois pas- 
teur with the titular grandeur of the 
monsignors of the Church. There 1s 
one feature, too, that distinguishes the 
Piedmontese movement from other con= 
tinental movements. There is an ad- 
mixture of religion in the whole. The 
public papers are full of church ques- 
tions and church disquisitions. Tthis 
shows, at all events, that the people are 
not’ indifferent to religion. So much 
for the Protestant movement; ‘but there 
is also a‘Roman Catholic movement. at 


| Turin. Professor Nuits, .an,.eminenat 


Roman Catholic divine, and Professor 
of Canon Law, has written, a bo¢ 


book 


against the Ultramontine ‘doctrine’ of 
Papal infallibility: Whe: ‘Professor and 

his' book are extremely popular, ad his? 
lectures ‘are crowded. toexcess. . His. 


hook has: beep already condemned by, 
the Pope, and excites the hostility of 
the whole Ultramontane party. Pro. 


fessor Nuitz, while he attacks the Papal 
infallibility, is equally strong against 
the usurpation of temporal authority by’ 
the Church, and ecclesiastical a i 

by the State; and condemns, on grounda, 
of Erastianism, the pogition.of the Eng-. 
lish and Russian churches.” 


Sudden Death in a Convent. 
During the.last. few days considerable 
anxiety has been felt among the inhab-, 
itants of Isleworth, in consequence of 
the prevalence of rumours investing with 
much mystery the recent death of a 
young lady, an inmate of Gurnley 
House Convent. The young lady in 
question, by name Fanny Emily Wrax- 
all, and twenty-one years of " 
is said to have lived at the convent for. 
a considerable period, having been 
originally placed there by her aunt.’ 
It is further alleged that strenuous at- 
tempts have been made at various times. 
to induce her to become a professed: 
nun, but without effect, until very re-. 


I | cently, when a well-known ecclesiastic, 


with a high-sounding title, paid a visit 
to the convent, and succeeded in subdu- 
ing her opposition to the wishes of the 
superior. Shortly after this event, and’ 
when the young lady had assigned her, 
recently-acquired property for the bene- 
fit of the convent, she was taken ill, and, 


| two or three days afterwards died, the 
| only persons present, until a quarter of 


an hour before her death, being Mr. 
Warring, the: priest of the convent, and 
the superioress, until, at the last mo-’ 
ment, a medical gentleman, residing 
not fifty yards distant, was sent for, 
and witnessed her death. On the se- 
cond morning after her demise, her re- 
mains were interred within the walls of 
the establishment, without a single re- 
lative being -present, or any inquiry in- 
stituted into the cause of the death. 
The death was also not registered until 
the 16th ult., when it was entered by 
the registrar for the district, as follows: 
‘“‘Mary Berchan Wraxall, ed twenty- 
one, died 6th January, 1852; cause of. 
death stated in the medical certificate— 
bronchia, pneumonia, typhoidia, accom- 
panying low congestive inflammation of: 
the sublingueal glands.” The variation’ 
in the name, the speedy interment, and. 
the neglect of medical advice, are felt 


to need explanation. In the present 


excited state of the general feeling, it. 
would be unwise to attach too much 
importance to these runiours above-’ 
mentioned, especially as it is understood’ 
that the subject has engaged the atten- 
tion of Mr. Wakley, M.P., the Coroner: 
for Middlesex, and the circumstances 


will doubtlessly be submitted to what- 


ever investigation they may seem to re- 
quire.—London Daily News. 


Union of Secession with e 
Church. de 


A conference of ministers and elders, 
constituting the Synod of Original Se- 
ceders, called by requisition, was held 
in Davie Street Church, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the 
position of the Original Secession in: 
reference to the Free Church, and: of 


| ascertaining the feelings of members, 


with a view to union. Almost all t 
members of Synod were in attendance. 
Though considerable diversity of senti- 


as regards the propriety of taking reps 
e 


‘ment is understood to have existed ag 
liberties within their valleys, that of not | 


to the course which it would be proper 
for Seceders to adopt in existing circum- 
stances, the prevailing opinion is said 
to have been that union with the Free 
Church is both desirable and proper. 
The great majority of the members 
present expressed themselves on the 
question under consideration, and the 
various speeches delivered were charac- 
terized throughout by the extreme of’ 
good feeling. The Conference being 
extra-judicial, no definite conclusion 
was attempted to be arrived at; put 
the result will, no doubt, manifest it- 
self at the next regular meeting of Sy- 
nod, whith is to > held in Glasgow 
on Tuesday, the 27th of April.—Scot- 
tish Guardian. | 


JEWISH PRINCIPLE. 
The Jews’ sometimes display a lofty 
rinciple, which shows that the divine 
fight exists among them,’ although fre- 
quently cuaiiak: by the old incrusta- 


tions of Rabbinical institutions, In 


my own family, an interesting and cha- 
racteristic incident occurred. My wor- 
thy grandfather was a man of great sen- 
sibility and of a warm heart, but easily 
excited to wrath. He had a brother 
whom he dearly loved: One day they 
fell into a dispute, and each returned to 
his home in anger.” “This happened on 
a Friday. As the. raw 
my good grandmofeer, who was another 
Maho, fall of began te 
preparation for the Sabbath day. 
dear Joseph,” she exclaimed, 
“the night is approaching; come, and 
light the Sabbath lamp!”’ Bat he, full 
of sadness and anguish, continued walk- 
ing: up and down in the room. His 
good wife spoke againinanxiety: “5S 
the stars are already shining in the fir- 
mament of the Lord, and our Sabbath 
lamp is not yet lighted.” “Then 
grandfather took his hat and cane, and, 


evidently much troubled, hastened oat 


of the house. But in 4 fewmoments he 
returned with tears of joy in his.eyes. 
‘‘Now, dear Rebecca,’’ 
“now I am ready.” He repeated hi 
rayer, and with gladness lighted fhe 
Sabbath lamp. “Then he related the 
dispute which had otcurred in the mort- 
ing, adding: “I could not pray and:light 
my lamp before becoming recontiled with 
my brother Isaac.” “But how did. you 
replied, isaac had been as much. trou- 
Sabbath either, without becoming re 
conciléd with ' 8o°wé'imet’ im thé 
street was coming and I wes 
going to him, and wé ran to-each other's 
arms, snd wept.’ | 
(Might not we end this anead 


simple wards of Jesys, “Go 


with 
and 


0 ewise 
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- 
apportunity witnessing the maneu- 
__—s wring of the ‘Freet Society's agents and col- | 
portsurs.: observation goes, | | 
theyvart generally: very fond of operating | 
among 'Presbytérians, and some of them 
 epend ‘almost: their whole time in our con- | | 
_  gregations; and the, reason given is, they | | 
sell more Pooks among Pregbyterians, | 
dnd get tore money, than among any other | 
flags of people. One agent, who has a 
2 extensive when he wants | | 
goes the Presbyterians to, get 
: “this same agent uses as.an argu- : | 
why the churches ‘Should | | 
Pract Soviety in ‘preference to their Own | | 
Board,'the fact that-the former has an | 
income of $20,000 ‘for the gratuitous | 
bioulation of theit works, and that the latter 
Ganitot compete with'it. In some: cases’ he 
bias leven urged’ Présbyterian churches | 
Board, which’ is neees- | 
and tp % the “of the Sdciet 
etre | talk, of solemn cloisters, where a laugh | 
ahd maeh*more efficiently.’ This ‘is the | or irreverent step seemed sinful, and of 
of shis appeals on | halls, lit with medieval sunshine, in- | 
are: not less’ officious’ in | viting theinmatesg to silent recollection, | 
pressing their superior claims to the ‘patron- while the early tinkle of the matin-bell | 
| and ;the .frosty. routine of wintry ma- | 
‘eases 'they are’ so urgent in | tins, proclaimed the religious. advan- 
such tages ‘of bodily exercise. ..Often have I 
heard him speak of the laboriops monks 
4 in'that old library, who, ‘chained like | 
soibav for its ihe gathering galley-slaves to their benches,’ copied | 
a out. the; classics, sacred profane, 
od. .most. end transmitted them .to the printing- 
idea. that | thin..kind -have: the press, which received and stamped them | 
With eternity, But also, some 
of those: priests, of whom | 


Principalof the Presbyterial In- 
tember last, and’is supplying with mission- 


Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theol- 


in advocating the Society, that “there are 


published at Benicia, has the following 


_ announcing his withdrawal from the Epis- 


oF Canpiatrs.—During the 


.Presbytery.of Lu-j. 


trials. three candi- 
datasnene-0f whom,'(Mr. Reuben Lowrie,) 


mitdte at Wyoming; was‘ licensed in Sep- 


ary labour a new field lately opened at 
Abingdon, in Luzerne county, with en- 
couraging prospects. Another is a mem- 
ber of the graduating class at Princeton 
Seminary; and: the third is also a member 
of that Institution. One of the candidates, 
who was licensed last May, will complete 


his course at Princeton in a few months; | 


and another candidate, about to graduate, 
will commetice his theological studies there 
in the fall, “The President: of La Fayette 
College reports, that during three days 
spent in Mauch Chunk, one of which was 
ap extremely stormy Sabbath, fourteen 
scholarships were promptly taken. 


— 


Wittiam 8. Porrs.—We regret to. 
learn, from the St. Louis Republican, that. 
the, Rev, Dr. Potts, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of that city, is dan- 
gerously'ill, and that fears are entertained 
that he may ‘not be enabled to resumé his 
field of usefulness for some time. 


Wesrern Turotocicat Seminary.—We 
learn from the recently published catalogue 
of this Institution, that 

~ The Rev. David Elliott, D.D., LL.D. is 


"The Rev. Alexander T. McGill, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government. | 
* The Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus, Pro-. 
fessor of Oriental and Biblical Literature. 
~ The following is the number of students: 


‘Middle Class, 21 
Junior Class, 16 
| Total, 50 


1s them !—A writer 
in the Presbyterian Advocate insists that 
the books of the American Tract Society 
are Calvinistic; a Methodist minister in 
the Richmond Christian Advocate affirms, 


hundreds of publications in their catalogue 
that are decidedly Arminian, or rather 
Methodistic; or, to say the least, as favour- 
able to Wesleyan Methodist theology as to 
Calvinistic theology.” 

The Society itself professes to publish 
nothing either distinctively Calvinistic or 
Arminian. A question may arise, whether 
the Presbyterian Churth needs books 
whose theology is so ambiguous? 


AckNowLEpomENT.—We have received 
$30 from T. W. for Foreign and Domestic 
Missions and the Bible Society, which have 
been paid over as requested. | 3 


Concert.—The Hutchinson family will 
give their farewell concert in Philadelphia 
at the Sansom Street Hall, this (Saturday) 
evening, 6th inst. They will visit Balti- 
more, Washington, Harrisburgh, and Pitts- 
burgh, after which they will return to their 
homes amongst the granite hills of New 
Hampshire. | 


— 


Cuarcain. — The California Gazette, 


paragraph: 

“Our friends will be pleased to hear of 
the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
bridge of this city, as Chaplain of the 
Senate. He was elected without opposi- 
tion. Mr. Woodbridge has been a resident 
of our city for some time past, and enjoys 
the respect and confidence of his congrega- 
tion and our citizens: generally to an emi- 
nent degree. We believe the Senate could 
not have made a wiser selection. Certainly 
no minister of the gospel in the. State en- 
joys-a higher reputation for talent and hum- 
ble, devout piety.” - 


Cranes or Reration.—The Presbyte- 
xian Herald says “ we have received a copy 
of the letter of the Rev. Y. H. L. Laird, 
of Shelbyville, Kentucky, to Bishop Smith, 


copal Church, and the reasons therefor. 
We learn that it is his intention to apply 
for admission to the Presbytery of Louis- 
ville, at its next meeting. Mr. Laird, we 
believe is, or has been, a Professor in the 
Episcopal College of that place.” 


Provine Too mucu.—A zealous advo- 
cate of the American Tract Society denies, 
in the Presbyterian Advocate, that the 
theology of their books is insufficient even to 
satisf y the strictest Presbyterian, and, from 
isolated passages, undertakes to prove that 
they inculcate the doctrines of original sin, 
predestination, and imputation. On this 
point we have contented ourselves with a 
general affirmation that the theology of these 
books is not distinctive and sufficiently ex- 
plicit to satisfya Presbyterian reader. We 
have avoided the unpleasant task of pointing 
out passages which have been expunged, 
for the purpose of making the books alike 
palateable to Arminians, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and Episcopalians, and we 
will still endeavour to avoid this task. 
We, are content at present with the decla- 
ration: of the Society itself, that its books 
are selected or revised as not to conflict 
Sith’ the Sentiments of any evangelical de- 
tomination, and Yet thie warm advocate 
to faleify their declaration, and to 
way, Suller, passages to alip into their books 
which he. to. New-school 
Preshyterians: sand: Methodists, if: not! to 
other denominations. If 96;,is'the faith of: 

6" Society to be trusted? “The gentle- 


may take which Korn éf thie dilemma 


_ 


FEELING. 
ge what may be éalled a fixed fact in 


Feligious world, thet wherever there is 
we of thought and choice, there will 
be diversity of views, and even under the 
compulsory unity of spiritual despotism, if 


| | the mind is not wholly enslaved, this diver- 


sity, though /atent, still exists. It may arise, 
in part, from early association and education, 
and also from’ peculiarities‘ in the intellec- 
tual training ; and last, though pot least, 
from the state of the moral affections. 
When the mind is brought into contact 
with the Bible, under these various influ- 
ences; the latter becomes the ‘subject of 
different interpretations, and these give 
rise to different classes or denominations ; 
for it should be understood that this diver- 
sity is not, as some allege, as various as the 
number of men who engage in the study 
of religion, but so Jimited that very many 
may and do think alike; and this essen- 
tial unity brings them into close associa- 
tion and fellowship. We believe that this 
unity might be still greater, did men come 
to the study of God’s word in the same 
unprejudiced, docile, and humble spirit, 
casting aside the pride of intellect, and 
submitting themselves to the teachings of 
God’s Spirit. | 

The Protestant religious world, with an 
open Bible, is divided into comparatively 
few sects, each maintaining more or less 
truth, and with greater or less purity. 
The denominational feeling in each of 
these sects is nothing more than its ex- 
pressed preference for the truth as it un- 
derstands it, and nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that the strength of the feeling 
will be in proportion to the deggh of its 


| conviction that its views are well founded. 


Hence, if denominational feeling be en- 
lightened—that is, if it be the result of 
close, careful, and honest inquiry, it is the 
evidence at once of a man’s sincerity and 
integrity, and should be commended, rather 
than condemned. No man, we will ven- 
ture to affirm, who is honest in his religious 
convictions, can be indifferent when they 
are assailed, or be anxious to be considered 
as not committed to any particular creed. 


| He must so far be a sectarian; that is, he 


must love his own creed better than all 


partakegthe advantages which he supposes 
to be associated with his peculiar belief. 
And why should he be condemned and 
reviled for an earnest faith in matters per- 
taining to the highest and eternal interests 
of man, when in all other matters the same 
strong feeling is regarded as legitimate and 
appropriate? No man ever was a patriot 
without it; no man can be a consistent 
Christian without it. | 

Such is the principle ; now for its appli- 
cation. One of the largest and most in- 
fluential Christian denominations in the 
United States is the Presbyterian. It is 
known by its distinctive symbols as an 
army is known by its standards. As a 
body, it professes to take the Bible as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice ; 
but it is the Bible according to its own 
honest convictions of its teachings. It 
supposes, and without arrogance, that it 
has ascertained the mind of the Spirit in 
the written word, and that its interpreta- 
tion of the sacred volume may not be mis- 
understood, it has classified the results of 
its inquiries, and expressed them in ex- 
plicit language, referring to the infallible 
text in proof that it has neither mistaken 
nor perverted God’s teachings. In rallying 
around these written standards, each mem- 
ber of the body acts voluntarily, and with 
the most entire freedom from constraint. 
Any attempt to compel a man’s belief 
is foreign to the very genius of this writ- 
ten constitution. Here then is a large 
body of men voluntarily pledged to a par- 
ticular view of God’s truth; they are pre- 
sumed to be honest; they profess to have 
studied the ground on which they stand ; 
their belief in the doctrines of this creed 
they regard as at once essential to their 
comfort and safety ; they, of course, cannot 
be indifferent; it would be criminal in 
them to be so, as it would at once be an 
impeachment of their honesty and a de- 
nial of their sincerity. They fully believe, 
or else they are not ‘Presbyterians, that 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, and emphatically set forth in 
their Confession of.Faith, is indispensable 
to right thoughts of God’s nature and gov- 
ernment, just thoughts of their own de- 
generate and ruined nature, and saving 
thoughts of God’s peculiar method of 
mercy through the intervention of Jesus 
Christ. How then can they be indiffer- 
ent? How can they divest themselves of 


| what is called the denominational feeling, 


which is only another name for earnest 
sincerity in their belief? 

This denominational feeling should be 
carefully distinguished from bigotry, which 


particular dogmas. 
tolerant of the opinions of others, and is the 
very spirit of persecution; while an en- 
lightened preference for any particular 
form of truth is perfectly consistent, not 
only with forbearance towards others, but 
with a kind and brotherly feeling. A Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterian may lament the errors, 
as he deems them to be, of other religious 
denominations; he may use lawful means 
to convince the erring and to turn them 
from their course; but he is not worthy of 
his name if he ever cherishes the thought 
of coercing them in their profession of faith. 
He leaves them to stand or fall to their 
Master in heaven, and exercises charity 
towards them where he observes the evi- 
dences of sincerity. While he feels no 
complacency in their errors, he accords to 
them the same religious liberty which he 
reserves for himself. It is a foul slander 
which identifies strong denominational pre- 
ference with bigotry; those who most bit- 
terly rail at the former, are usually the most 
striking examples of the latter. 

These truths are obvious; to us they are 
certain and settled; and yet it is not to be 
concealed that, at the present time, there is 
a spirit abroad in direct hostility to this 
highly conservative principle. In some 
cases it is from sheer ignorance of results 
that the denominational feeling is de- 
nounced. Wellintentioned people, whose 
religious. knowledge and experience are 
very limited, suppose that the best exhibi- 
ion of brotherly love and Christian charity 
éonsist@'ih an indifference to'the details of 


he pleases. 


truth, and in a tender toleration of errors 


= 


others, and feel a concern that others should 


is a blind and unenlightened adherence to | 
Bigotry is always in- | 


of all. Winds. 
very 
evidently do Ra 


oPhey are frightened at the 

rianism, although they 
understand its meaning, 
and to-get as far from it as possible, they 
will side with the interested declaimers 


against a rigid orthodoxy rather than with 


the staunch friends of truth. With such 
argue. A cant phrase with them is in 
place of all-argument. | 


There is another class of declaimers 
pgainst ,denominational strictness, much 
phrewder than the former, who find it 
1 convenient method, not to destroy all such 
religious and honest preferences as we have 
jlluded to, which they would regard as 
unwise, but to subserve their interested 
plans in breaking down the time-honoured 
defences of a true and strict faith for which 
they have no relish. They have their own 
opinions, to which they tenaciously ad- 
here; they have their denominational pe- 
culiarities, which they angrily defend when 
assailed; and yet ordinarily, they use a 
language which might induce the unwary 
to believe that in the catholicity of their 
spirit they are elevated far above all sec- 
tarian bias. So fat ds our experience ex- 
tends, the Old-school Presbyterian Church 
is the chief mark for their shafts. A gra- 
cious truce is, concluded with errorists of 
all classes, even the most heretical, that the 
assault may be more vigorously pressed 
against the ancierit bulwarks of our Church. 
Our theology is ridiculed as antiquated ; ag a 
relic of dark ages; as partaking of nothing 
of the life and freshness of late discoveries ; 
as a strait-laced garment, which cramps 
the free exercise of the faculties. We are 
accused of upholding an inquisitorial dis- 
cipline, which is held in terrorem over the 
head of any hapless wight who may take 
the liberty of thinking for himself. Our 
attachment to oti peculiar Church polity 
is regarded with affected contempt as at 
once silly and ridiculous. On these topics 
the changes are ceaselessly rung, and every 
method is resorted to, to make us thoroughly 
ashamed of our denominational strictness. 
Public journals expatiate on the folly of our 
attachments, ahd the agents of voluntary 
societies go through the Church to teach 
it the mischiefs of sectarianism. 

We have a deep conviction that at this 
present moment, when error is so rife, the 


| Presbyterian Church of the Old-school 


stands before the world as the noblest wit- 
ness for the truth, and as most conserva- 
tive of the precious interests of that reli- 
gion which Christ taught and his apostles 
propagated. Its light is visible, clear, and 
steady, before which the flickering tapers 
of a modern religious philosophy lose their 
lustre. It is clothed with God’s panoply, 
and depends not on a humanly constructed 
and imperfect armour. It is always ready 
to defend itself, and to carry forward its 
conquests. [t is a vineyard, fruitful and 
well fenced. While true to its principles 
it need fear neither men nor devils. Hence 
it is that this Church is viewed with jeal- 
ousy and hate. The only hope of neutral- 
izing the influence of its testimony, is to 
weaken the attachments of its friends for 
those distinguishing peculiarities which are 
its glory. Far be it from us to boast in the 
‘spirit of the world. We pride ourselves 
in our Church only so far as it maintains 
God’s truth without compromise, without 
shame, and without fear. This is its dis- 
tinction, as well as its safety. Every slur 
upon the denominational spirit only makes 
us cling to it with greater tenacity. When 
our Church loses that, its glory will depart. 
To our ministers afid elders especially, and 
to our commuhicanis at large, we appeal 
most earnestly to cling to their principles, 
and to guard against the wily assaults of 
their adversaries. Trust no man who 
would persuade you to diminish your de- 
Nominational feeling. In this case, pre- 
eminently, names are things. We are 
contending not for the mere name of Pres- 
byterian, but for the great and material 
principles of which it is the index; and if 
the day should come when leading minis- 
ters in our connection, and learned pro- 
fessors in our Theological Seminaries shall, 
by precept or example, do any thing to 
lower the tone of denominational feeling in 
our Church, it will, if not boldly and suc- 
cessfully resisted, prove the precursor of a 
‘denominational apostasy. Their compro- 
mising liberality will prepare the way for 
the introduction of érrors which will ulti- 
mately prove fatal to the perpetuity of that 
faith for which the saints of former ages 
have contended and died. 

It may be presumed, that even in the 
Presbyterian Chutch there may be minis- 
ters who boast of a spirit so catholic as to 
prefer every thing but what they have by 
a solemn ordination vow professed to pre- 
fer. There may be ministers, who will 
become lax in this respect, in order to 
‘escape the inconvenience of standing up 
boldly for the truth, or who may find that 
the sure way to secure the empty applause 
of an unthinking world, is to declaim 
against sectarianism, and profess a charity 


The Church could well 
spare the aid of such coadjutors. They 
diffuse a Jeaven which is ruinous. So far 
as their influence extends, they weaken the 
attachment of the people for those doctri- 
nal standards which are instrumentally the 
Church’s defence against the entrance of 
insidious error; and they alienate their 
affections from those benevolent institu- 
tions which so materially tend to impart 
consistency and stability to our Church 
organization. Whatever may be the in- 
tentions of such men, they dilapidate the 
structure which they profess to build up. If 
our profession of Presbyterianism is an emp- 
ty form, why assume it at all? If we are 
nat determined to uphold the Church in its 
doctrines and benevolent operations, why 
enter within its pale? It is a false charity, 
which is always travelling abroad and is 
never at home. In Presbyterianism there 
is a vitality worth contending for. Its doc- 
trines are not ingenious, human specula- 
tions, but the revealed truth of God, which 
no human speculation of man can overthrow. 
Its Church form is agreeable to God’s word, 
and admirably adapted to obviate spiritual 
despotism on the one hand, and lawless 
mistule on the other. In contending for 
these, we contend not for names, but things. 
Recognizing in the fullest sense the right 
of other denominations. to act for them- 
selves, and exercising towards them true 


tional spirit. 


| Christian charity, let us attend to the 


which is inconsistent with the denomina- | 


indignation any intrasive influence which 
ainia to alienate our affections from our. 
own Church, and estrange our youth, and 
Jead them into other and less pure denomi- 
nations. Ia a word, while embracing in 


persons we have found it to be useless to } the arms-of our charity all who hold the 


essential truths of the gospel, let us never 
be ashamed or afraid to avow that we are— 
PresBYTERIANS. | 


— 


INTERVENTION. 

We have received a handsomely printed 
pamphlet of sixty-three pages, entitled 
“The New Doctrine of Intervention tried 
by the Teachings of Washington, an Ad- 
dress delivered in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, on the 23d and 24th 
of February, by H. A. Boardman, D.D.” 
This Address very fully discusses the dac- 
trine so earnestly taught by Kossuth, on 
the duty of the United States to interpose 
in preventing the intervention of Russia 
in the struggles of Hungary to break off 
the yoke of Austria, or generally the doc- 
trine of “intervention to prevent interven- 
tion.”” In opposition to Kossuth, the sen- 
timents of Washington are prominently ar- 
rayed, in which he exhorts our country to 
avoid all entangling alliances with foreign 
powers, and especially to keep aloof from 
their quarrels, The argument is con- 
ducted with clearness and force, agd.will 
repay perusal. From the first we have 
expressed our belief, that while Hungary 
deserves our sympathy, her case was not 
one which would justify the interposition 
of our Government in her behalf, with all 
the risks which such an_ intervention 
would necessarily incur. We are by no 
means satisfied, however, that the doctrine 
of non-intervention is, in all cases, the 
clear policy of our country. The framers 
of our Government could not have de- 
signed, that in all future time we were to 
be mere listless spectators of the convul- 
sions of the old world, without exercising 
our sagacity in foreseeing, and our power 
in preventing the total extinction of the spi- 
rit of liberty, at which the war of tyrants 
thightaim. While it may be true, in the 
main, that our mission is one of peace, and 
our influence is to be one of example, it is 
not so infallibly true and settled, that the 
developments of the policy of European 
governments might not, in a sense, coerce 
us to adopt a different rule. We ourselves 
profited by the doctrine of intervention, 
when, in the darkest hours of our revolu- 
tionary struggles, France lent us the as- 
sistance of her navy and army; and may 
not cases arise, in which the potent arm 
of this country should be stretched forth to 
rescue struggling liberty from the murder- 
ous grasp of tyrants? No such case, as 
we believe, has as yet ariseg, in which we 
could interpose, with safety to ourselves, 
and with certain advantage to others ; but 
such a crisis may arise. Should Great Bri- 
tain, which, with all its faults, is our mother 
country and the stronghold of Protestantism, 
be menaced by the allied powers of Europe, 
at once popish and despotic, we are’ free to 
confess that noteachings should have weight 
with us in restraining us from a direct inter- 
vention to avert the catastrophe by which the 
last stronghold of religious and civil liberty 
should be overthrown. Justice to the prin- 
ciples which we profess, as well as a re- 
gard to our own ultimate safety, would con- 
strain us to maintain that our mission of 
peace should be merged in a mission of 
war. In the spirit of a romantic chivalry, 
we should not, and there is no reason to 
apprehend that we will become the cham- 
pions of liberty in all quarters of the globe, 
but, in the spirit of our sires, we should 
Jook to it that the coalition of ruthless des- 
pots should feel the power of our opposi- 
tion at some point beyond the neighbour- 
hood of our own hearth-stones.”’ 


— 


DEATH OF REV. 0. DOUGLASS. 


It is with no ordinary feelings of sorrow 
that we announce the decease of the Rev. 
Orson Douglass, preacher at the Mariners’ 
Church in the port of Philadelphia. This 
event occurred at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, on Monday the Ist inst., after an ill- 
ness of a few weeks. At the time of his 
death Mr. Douglass was fifty-seven years 
of age. He was a native of Middlebury, 
Vermont, and a graduate of Middlebury 
College. Having early given his heart to 


work, entered the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, then in its infancy. After 
the completion of his theological course, 
Mr. Douglass was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Don- 
egal, in Pennsylvania, in which connec- 
tion, which we believe to have been mu- 
ally agreeable to pastor and people, he re- 
mained for fourteen years. On resigning 
his charge he engaged for one year as the 
agent of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society. 

At the termination of this efgegement 
he was appointed, with the apprebation of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, seamen’s 
preacher for the port of Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding to the place which had for so 
many years been worthily filled by the 
eminently pious and well known Joseph 
Eastburn. Among this singularly inter- 
esting class of people, whose spiritual in- 
terests had been so long neglected, he la- 
boured for the last fourteen years of his 
life, and was only interrupted in his work 
by the sickness which closed his mortal 
career. His mental exercises were much 
obstructed by the nature of his disease, 
but his life had been his testimony that he 
was a true disciple and a faithful servant 
of that Lord whom he loved, and from 
whom he has doubtless received the wel- 
come, “‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
‘vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Our acquaintance with Mr. Douglass 
commenced when he was a student at 
Princeton, and although, like other men, 
he doubtless had his imperfections, yet 
the judgment we then formed of his 
Christian. character, a long intercourse 
never induced us to alter. He was a 
good man, willing to deny himself for 
Christ’s sake, and heartily devoted to the 
cause of the Saviour in the ministry of re- 
conciliation. In temper, he was kind and 
amiable ; a lover of peace, and perhaps dis- 
posed to concede too much to preserve it. 


As a preacher, he was respectable, while 


a 


-Y TERI 


of our own household, making them! 
as perfect as possible, and repelling with diffusing his influence by conversa- 
j;tion and private ¢xhortatiin. Few ex- 


‘celled him ‘in the power of personal inter- 


God, he devoted himself to the service of 
| the gospel, and to prepare himself for the 


this chief talent_seas more of | the social 


course, in engaging the thoughtless in re- 
ligious conversation, and in speaking sea- 
sonably to the sick and afflicted. His 
ministry, while Seamen’s Chaplain, was 
peculiarly a ministry to the poor and 
neglected ; and he was never more in his 
element, than when in the midst of 
them, expressing his sympathy, counsel- 
ling them in relation to their temporal in- 
terests, and pouring the consolations of the 
gospel into their hearts. There was a 
peculiar suavity in his manners when 
conversing with them, and there was a 
fervour bordering on enthusiasm when 
speaking of them, and of the effect of the 
gospel on their souls. We have some- 
times heard the remark made, “ Brother 
Douglass is so full of his sailors, so unsus- 
pecting, and so ready to rejoice in the 
least sign of their reformation, that in lis- 
tening to him we must make some allow- 
ance for his own enthusiasm.” If this 
were a fault, it was one leaning to virtue’s 
side. Perhaps the most useful part of his 
life was that which was spent as preacher 
to the seamen—it was certainly the most 
laborious part. We know not who could 


‘have so well supplied the place of Joseph 


Eastburn, whose love for seamen was pro- 
verbial, and who spoke of their interests 
with even greater enthusiasm. With that 


‘venerable man we had much friendly in- 
tercourse in the early days of our ministry, | 


and "ve were often compelled to smile in 
noticing, that no matter what was the sub- 
ject of conversation, he always, in some 
way, introduced the subject of his “ poor 
seamen.”’ 

The voyage of life, at times pleasant and 
at times boisterous, is now over. Our friend 


has arrived at his destined port to which 


his expectant gaze had been so long turned. 
The prayers of his ministerial brethren, 
assembled in another part of the city, were 
ascending for him at the time of his de- 
parture, and he who at that moment was 
an object of affectionate sympathy, was in 
a moment elevated beyond the reach of 
human sympathy, and to a condition rather 
to be envied. He has not only fought the 
good fight and kept the faith, but has re- 
ceived the crown which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, had laid up for htm. 


Erclesinstical Rerord. 


On Tuesday, December 16th, the Pres- 
bytery of Elizabethtown installed the Rev. 
John H. Townley pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. The Rev. N. Murray, D.D., preach- 
ed’ the sermon from 1 Timothy iii. 15. 
The Rev. J. T. English presided, proposed 
the constitutional questions, and gave the 
charge to the pastor; and the Rev. E. N. 
Locke the charge to the people. 


The Rev. William R. Glen of Schuylkill 
Valley, has accepted a call from the Church 
at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, to become their 
pastor, and will enter on his pastoral work 
there to-morrow, Sabbath, 7th inst. The 
Little Schuylkill Company have given an 
eligible site for a church, and two gentle- 


men of Philadelphia have each subscribed | 


the sum of one thousand dollars towards 
the erection of the building. Such in- 
stances of wise liberality are worthy of 
record. 


The Rev. William E. Schenck, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church of Princeton, 
New Jersey, has received a unanimous call 
from the First Presbyterian Church at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to become their 
pastor. 


The post office address of the Rev. F. 
Bradshaw is Hope, Pickens county, Ala- 
bama. 


The Presbytery of Florida have licensed 
Mr. S. J. Millikin to preach the gospel. 


The Rev. C. B. Stewart has removed 
from ‘T'ylersville to Centreville, South Ca- 
rolina, and requests his friends to address 
him at the latter place. 


On the 12th of December last, the Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle ordained Mr. William 
A. Graham, and installed him pastor of 
the church of Upper Path Valley. The 
Rev. M. E. Johnston preached the sermon, 
and Amos A. McGinley, D.D. delivered 
the charges to the pastor and people. 


The Rev. David Hull has removed 
to Watsontown, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, which will be his post office 
address hereafter. 


The Rev. L. W. Chapman has removed 
to Monroeton, Bradford county, Pennsyl- 
vania, which will be his post office address 
hereafter. 


The Rev. Stuart Robinson of Frankfort 
has received a unanimous call from the 
Second Presbyterian Church in New Or- 
leans. 

The Rev. W.C. Mason has become the 
stated supply of the church of Leclair, 
Scott county, lowa, and requests corres- 
pondents to address him at that place. 

The Rev. I. W. Canfield has received 
and accepted an invitation to supply the 
churches of Castile and St. Josephs, Mis- 
souri. 


The Rev. James Weatherby has been. 


installed pastor of the Willington church, 
by a committee of the Presbytery of 
Chickasaw. Eleven members were added 
to the church, on profession of their faith, 
two Sabbaths previous, and several others 
have professed conversion, who have not 
yet united with the church. 


We regret to learn that the Rev. R. S. 
Symington has been compelled to resign 
his charge of the church in Independence, 
Missouri, in consequence of a protracted 
inflammation of the larynx and trachea. 
He leaves an interesting field of labour, 
in which his labours have been greatly 
blessed. 


- The Rev. D. A. Wallace of Indiana, has 
received and accepted an invitation to take 
the charge of the churches of Pisgah and 
Lawrenceville; and his post office here- 
after will be Lawrenceville, Lilinois. 

“The Rev. A. T. Graves, late of Trenton, 
Tennessee, has received and accepted an 
invitation to become the stated supply of 


the Bethel Church, and his post office ad-' 


dress is Columbus, Mississippi. | 


FROM FRANOE. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

A Fact Favourable to Religious Liberty. 
| Panis, February 5th, 1852. 

A considerable portion of our correspon- 
dent’s letter is occupied with the facts con- 
nected with the confiscation of the property 
of the Orleans family. This property, he 
informs us, “ is divided into two categories ; 
the first comprising that which belonged to 
Louis Philippe’s children; the second, 
that which belonged to Louis Philippe 
himself, when he mounted the throne, 
(August 9, 1830) and which he took care 
to make over @o his heirs, two days before 
his accession, reserving to himself the } 
usufruct only, in order to elude the legal 
obligation, under which he would other- 
wise have been, of ceding it to the State. 
As to the property belonging to the first 
category, the princes of the house of Or- 
leans remain proprietors of it, but with the 
onerous obligation of selling it within a 
year after the promulgation of the decree.” 
The other part of the property, which is 
the most considerable, is, in the words of 
the decree, “‘ restored to the State.’’ The 
other facts relating to this affair have been 
already laid before our readers; we there- 
fore omit our correspondent’s account of 
them, and insert the following interesting 
information, which he communicates at the 
close of his letter. | 

“I am happy in being able to inform you 
of a very important fact in favour of reli- 
gious liberty in France, doubly important, 
at a moment in which this liberty appears 
to be seriously endangered. 

“I believe I mentioned to your readers, at 
the time of its occurrence, a prosecution 
brought against Mr. Lenoir, a Swiss inde- 
pendent pastor at Villefavard, gant 
of Haute Vienne,) on account of his preach- 
ing in the village of St. Hilaire. Mr. Le- 
noir having been acquitted by the Court of 
Ballec, the State’s attorney, displeased with 
this act of tolerance,.appealed to a higher 
court, the Court of Limoges, which con- 
demned Mr, Lenoir. ‘The latter then threw 
in an appeal to the Supreme Court, 

«The Supreme Court, adopting the con- 
clusions of Mr. Lenoir’s advocate, Mr. J. 
Delaborde, an experienced and devoted de- 
fender of religious liberty, and also those of 
the report made by Mr. Isambert, passed a 
very remarkable decree, which was inserted 
in the Paris Moniteur of 14th of November 
last, the principal articles of which, I 
think I must lay before you at full length. 

“The foreigner residing in France enjoys 
there, equally with the French, the right of pro- 
fessing his religion, (culte.) 

‘“‘ Public meetings consecrated to the exercise 
of a worship, and besides, preceded with the for- 
malities required by law, do not cease from being 
legal, only because the minister of religion, who 
conducts them, is a foreigner. 


“The prefectoral decree which prohibits with- 
in a determinate electoral district, clubs and 


France, pronounced by the law of Germinal, 
year X., against foreigners, is not applicable to 
ministers of religion, who are not salaried by the 
State.” 

‘I learn, at the present time, that the 
Court of Appeal at Riom, to which the 
Court of Cassation had sent down the af- 
fair of Mr. Lenoir, has just now by a de- 
cree, the grounds of which appear to be 
strongly exhibited, acquitted Mr. Lenoir 
conformably to the decree of the tribunal of 
Bellac, and reversing that of the Court ‘of 
Limoges. 

‘© Thus, what men had thought for evil, 
God meant for good: the decision of the 
Bellac tribunal was but a feeble guarantee 
of religious liberty ; sanctioned there, this- 
liberty might be, and in fact was, threatened 
elsewhere. The State-Attorney, then, more 
than two months after the first judicial sen- 
tence had been passed, appealed from it to 
the Court of Limoges; and in consequence 
of this anpeal, which was called forth by a 
mind hostile tothe preaching of the gospel, 
came out the decree, which furnishes us 
with guarantees such as we never had pos- 
sessed.” 


: For the Presbyterian. 
The Princeton Professorships. 


That the Princeton Seminary course 
may, with advantage, be re-modelled, 
can hardly be denied by those who con- 
sider the wants of the pulpit; but that 
every change will be an improvement, 
does not, of necessity, follow. We 
might, indeed complain of the mode of 
teaching vocal music, according to which 
the pupil was most thoroughly informed 
as to the whole science of acoustics, but 
never practised for an hour in the use 
of his own vocal organs; but it would 
scarcely be called a remedy to add a 
course of lectures on the comparative 
structure of the vocal organs between 
man and brute. And although we might 
complain of the teacher of gymnastics 
who, instead of teaching our sons thevig- 
orous and easy use of their powers, and 
ready management of their implements, 
weighed them down with rope, bar, and 
boxing gloves, with rapier, broadsword, 
and masque; yet it would scarcely be 
called an improvement, to add to the 
load the two-handed blade of a Rhode- 
rick Dhu, and the cuirass of a Ceur de 
Lion. 

Although sound and practical minds 
are now revolving this whole subject, 
yet the idea of a common-sense man 
may be suggestive to others, as the 
hind’s skull lying blanched on the Hartz 
mountains was to Professor Oken. 

A single point will now be considered. 
It concerns a proposition to establish a 
Chair of Moral Philosophy and Physical 
Science in one. Without entering upon 


| the questions as to whether the course at 


the Seminary is not now sufficiently 
comprehensive, and whether some of the 
branches now taught might not be 
curtailed to give room for the new Chair 
within the three year’s course, I offer 
some remarks upon the general idea al- 
luded to. 

Calvinism must gain by every move- 
ment which fosters sound mental and 
moral philosophy, and has, doubtless, 
suffered by the flimsy way in which 
these branches have usually been taught 
in this country. As the poet says, of 
a little learning intoxicating, whilst pro- 
found learning sobers; and as Lord Ba- 
con says of slight attainments in sci- 
ence tending to Atheism, whilst true 
erudition brings the mind to a resolute 
belief in God—so we may say that a 


shallow philosophy leads to Arminian- | 


ism, and Arminianism to Atheism; 
whilst a sound philosophy shows that 
Arminianism is both foolish and dan- 
gerous, and leads the mind to the doc- 
trine of Calvin, Cranmer, Augustine, 
and Paul. 

But, admitting the propriety of es- 
tablishing the department, is it not a 
very serious point of inquiry whether it 
were well to combine with it instruction 
in physical science, or even in the rela- 
tion of -the physical sciences to the. 
Bible? These’ relations are highly in- 
teresting and ‘important, and are at- 
tracting rapidly increasing attention, 
and our ministers should all be intelli- 
gent upon the subject; but whether this 
whole class of sciences in their present 


immature state, had not better be left 


them with moral phi 


to the College lecture_rooms, and to 
private study, and whether it is not a 
mingling of incongruities to combine 


be discussed. 

In the first place, can we find men 
competent to give able and thorough 
instruction in two such extensive and 
different departments! Perhaps no 
other two sciences are so antipodal. 
The one is the most subjective, and the 
other the most objective of all sciences. 
The one concerns mind, the other mat- 
ter. How flexible must be the genius 
which can pass with facility from the 
Will to the old Red Sandstone—from 
looking with the mind’s eye upon the 
subtleties of conscience, to looking with 
the physical eye upon the fossil remains 
of a Megatherium! It is true that ana- 
lysis is a word much used, both in 
chemistry and in metaphysics, and ob- 
servation is needed both in ethics and 
astronomy; but it strikes me that they 
imply very different mental operations, 
and require a diversity of talents not 
often found in the same person. 

And as to the extent of these studie 
who can be found to compass them 
Both are immature sciences, teemin 
with important unsettled questions, an 
each demanding an amount of thought 
and research beyond the power of any 
single brain. Surely, he who under- 
takes to explore the dark regions of 
metaphysics, and to wrestle with Kant, 
Cousin, Hegel, Spinoza, Comte, and 
Strauss, has not much time for study- 
ing infusoria, and re-constructing the 
form of a Saurian’from a discovered 
vertebra. And surely he has enough 
to do, who keeps up with the rush of 
the physical sciences. If, as Mr. Lyell 
affirms, Geology alone calls for a more 
intimate acquaintance with several 
branches of natural science than any 
one man can ever acquire, how can we 
impose so gigantic a task upon our poor 
mortal Professor as, in addition to his 
becoming master of the doctrines of 
Eclecticism, Sensationalism, Idealism, 
Scepticism, and Mysticism, he should 
travel through all the universe of Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy, Natural Philosophy, 
Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, and 
Botany, to say nothing of his essential 
attainments in history, philology, and 
hermeneutics. I fear we shall never 
find the man for the place, unless by 
some new chemistry we could learn to 
form a combination of a set of men 
such as Sir William Hamilton, Dr. 
McGuffey, Professor Sedgwick, Hugh 
Miller, Louis Agassiz, Professor Henry, 
Dr. Hodge, and Professor Addison 
Alexander. 

But to this it may be said, that it is 
not designed to do more than present 
the connection these physical scenes 
have with the Bible; but that does not at 
all relieve the Professor of all the in- 
vestigations alluded to. Were he, as 
an individual, lecturing on these rela- 
tions, he would not feel it necessary to 
be so thorough, but he is the represen- 
tative of the Presbyterian Church, and 
is teaching authoritatively; the charac- 
ter of his great Church is concerned, 
and he dare not lightly examine a 
science which can be learned only by 
constant study of nature in all her de- 
partments. However well the sciolist 
who has read only Lyell’s Principles, 
and Pye Smith’s Geology and Scrip- 
ture, or perhaps King’s and Murphey’s 
little manuals, may pass in conversa- 
tion, andeven in @ popular lecture; this 
will not do for the theological professor, 
unless his chair is to be set up for the 
ridicule of scientific infidelity from one 
end of the continent to the other, and 
unless we are to welcome all 
sorts of maudlin cosmogonies to be 
jeered and hooted out to join company 
with Fairholme, Cole, and Granville 
Penn; and thus we do our full share 
of adding to the list of those clerical 
smatterers who already have done so 
much to damage the cause of Chris- 
tianity. We Protestants have ridiculed 
Romanism enough about its treatment 
of Galileo and the Copernican theory, 
to learn a little caution about pro- 
nouncing ez cathedra concerning sci- 
entific principles, especially in their in- 
fantile state. Even supposing we could 
fill this chair with such noble Christian 
philosophers as Dr. Buckland, Dr. An- 
derson, Dr. Hitchcock, or the late Dr. 
J. Pye Smith, is the Church ready to 
endorse them in all their theories, old 
and new? Shall Buckland’s Reliquie 
Diluvianze be a text book? Is the 
Presbyterian Church ready to say with 
Pye Smith, that the Mosaic account of 
creation refers only to a small portion 
of the globe, and to a few animals and 
vegetables only, and that the Deluge 
was partial, and not universal? And 
shall we, as a Church, undertake to 
decide between Dr. Anderson and Dr. 
Hitchcock, one of whom holds the 
theory of demiurgic days, and the 
other rejects it? Shalk we set up a 
Professor there, to teach a class a cer- 
tain geologic theory, when the men- 
bers of that class may find in one year 
that the Professor’s elegant theory has 
been brained by the discovery of some 
new fact? 

No, let us keep our skirts clear of 
these half-fledged sciences, until they 
give us a settled system—then we, as a 
Church, may pay our respects to them. 
Meanwhile, let our young men study 
them faithfully at college, and avail them- 
selves privately of the labours of Chris- 
tian geologists; and no fears need be en- 
tertained of any harm being done the 
cause of truth in the end. What we 
now want our seminaries to give us, is 
preachers, preachers, preachers ! 

CoMMON-SENSE. 


‘The Reformation in Ireland. 


The Roman Catholic clergy (says the 
British Banner) continue to be greatly put 
out by the Irish Protestant readers. An 
address has just been transmitted to us of a 
most ferocious character, which is being 
distributed every where amongst the Popish 
people. It is headed, “The Wolves in 
Sheeps’ Clothing.” - The following is one 
of its paragraphse—*“ Have nothing to do 
with ‘Scripture readers’ and ‘dealers in 
tracts,’ whether male or female. They 
speak fair words, but war is in their hearts, 
They profess to love you, but they are 
‘your bitterest enemies; they profess to res- 
pect your religion, but they hate it. Hear 
only how they speak of it at their meetings 
when you are not there: Babylon,’ «Anti- 
christ,’ the ‘ Man of Sin,’ the * Mother of 
Iniquity:’ such are their blasphemous and 
foul-mouthed names for the beautiful Bride 
of Christ, the Mother of Saints, and for 
your Holy Father the Pope, who desires 
nothing so much as your happiness in time 
and eternity! Drive away these teachers 
by making the holy sign of the cross, which 
they hate, and which the devil always fears; 
pray for them, but avoid them as you would 
the wicked one, whose ministers they are, 
though they themselves know it not. Cleave 
to the Church, and to. her beloved sacra- 
ments, through which alone you can gain 
peace and salvation. Beware of false pro- 


phets!” 


Converts rrom Porery.—aAt the quar- 
ophy, may well | ¢er) 


terly communion which was held last Sab- 
bath in the Canongate Free Church, (Rev. 
Mr. Nisbets) the deeply interésting spec- 


‘tacle was witneseed of five converts from 


Popery partaking for the first time of the 
Lord’s Supper in connection with the Pro- 
testant Church. The individuals thus pro- 
videntially rescued from the soul-destroying 
delusions of the Man of Sin, have for a con- 
siderable time past heen under the training 
of Mt. McMenamy, in connection with the 
Edinburgh Irish Mission, while they have 
been sitting under the ministry of Mr. Nis- 
bet. On the evening of the Thursday pre- 
vious to the communion, they were publicly 
examined in the presence of the congrega- 
tion on the grand cardinal truths of Chris- 
tianity, and made a solemn and formal 
renunciation of the errors of Popery, as 
contained in the creed of Pope Pius the 
Fourth, particularly articles 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
and 10. ‘The examination was highly 
satisfactory, and the whole scene produced 
a deep, and, we trust, an abiding impression 
on all who had the privilege of witnessing 
it. We read of “the first fruits of Achaia 
unto Christ,’” and we hope and pray that 
these five agents of the Irish Mission may 
be only the first fruits of a glorious harvest 
of souls yet to be gathered from among the 
poor deluded victims of Popery inthe wynds 
and closes and crowded districts of our city. 


Burnino oF THE Amazon.—The last ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. D. Winton, 
United Presbyterian Missionary, previous 
to his embarking on board the Amazon, was 
in one of the Glasgow churches, and was 
from the words of the 12th verse of the 
sixty-sixth Psalm:—‘“ We went through 
fire and through water; but thou broughtest 
us out into a wealthy place.” 


Tue Free Cuurcu Missionariss aT 
Pesta 1n Hunoary.—lt gives us sincere 
pleasure to have to announce the safe arri- 
val in Glasgow on Saturday of the Rev. Mr. 
Wingate and his family from Pesth, whence, 
along with the Rev. Mr. Smith, they were 
expelled by the Austrian authorities, and 
took their departure on the 15th of January. 
Mr. Wingate and his family came home 
by way of France, and Mr, Smith, who 
has arrived in England, took the Prussian 
route. Mr. Wingate preached in the Rev. 
Mr. Somerville’s church on Sabbath after- 
noon. 


PertLous Posirion oF THE PRiEsTs.— 
The new organ of the Romish Church, the 
Telegraph, has drawn an affecting sketch 
of the position of the priests in the rural 
districts of Ireland. According to this au- 
thority they are “ used up” with hard work 
and bad pay; and the worst of it is, there ie 
no prospect of better times before the poor 
fellows. The people who heretofore sup- 
ported them in affluence, have withered 
away from causes not stated, and those who 


remain are more disposed to become Pro- — | 


testants than paymasters to their reverences. 
“ Emigration,” says this paper, “ will not 
leave them without congregations; for la- 
bourers, poor farmers, and artizans, cannot 
all fly; but it will leave them without con- 
gregations that can support them.” The: 
journal sees no means for relieving the 
priests fgom their dilemma, except by an 
appeal to the universal Church of Rome. 
The public had better keep a sharp look out, 
for the priests will not now spurn an en- 
dowment from the British treasury as for- 
merly. 


REMARKABLE CoNVERSION aT Mapras, 
—The Madras Spectator announces the 
fact that V. Strenavassy Charry, a young 
Brahmin of the highest caste, has, without 
intercourse with any missionaries, but sim- 
ply by the study of the Bible, been brought 
to a knowledge of the truth. He had been 
educated at the Madras University, from 
which religion is excluded ; and he was led 
to a perusal of the Bible by having met 
with a copy of it in the library of a gentle- 
man, in whose employ he was a translator, 
The excitement produced among his family 
and friends is said to be all the greater, that 
they cannot ascribe his conversion to the 
zeal or efforts of the missionaries, as he 
had had no intercourse with any of them 
till he left his home, and presented himself 
to one of them as an applicant for baptism. . 


Huncary.—One of the Jewish converts 
to the ‘faith delivered” by the English mis- 
sionaries at Pesth, who had been placed at 
the head of a Sunday-school for children, 
has been told by the authorities to abstain 
from teaching. ‘The school is now shut up, 
and an interdict has been laid upon the dis- 
semination of all scriptural knowledge, an 
order having been given for the confiscation 
of Bibles imported into Hungary. 


Porery 1n Belgian 
and Netherlands papers state, that a-con- 
vention has been concluded between the 
Dutch Government and the Pope, accord- 
ing to which the Romish hierarchy is to be 
re-established in Holland, and that a num- 
ber of Episcopal sees will be immediately - 
erected. 


INTOLERANCE IN Austria. — Mr. Isaac 
Sorphir, the Superintendent of schools for 
children established by the English mission- 
aries recently expelled from Pesth, in Hun- 
gary, has been ordered by the public au- 
thorities to close those institutions without 
delay. ‘The further introduction and sale of 
Bibles from England is strictly forbidden. 
—— a letter from Pesth, in the Boston 

tlas. 


VicTorta.~—Queen Victoria, on the open- 
ing of Parliament, was attired in a white 
satin dress, richly embroidered with gold 
and a train of ruby coloured velvet, lined 
with ermine. Her hair was dressed in 
braids, and she wore a tiara of diamonds, 
with a necklace and stomacher of the same 
material. The new house of Commons 
was occupied for the first time at the recent 
opening of the British Parliament, and the 
English journals abound with pictorial re- 
presentations of its interior. 


Tue Maynootn Grant.—The leading 
towns of England are successively pro- 
nouncing in favour of the repeal of the 
grant to Maynooth. The meetings are 
composed of Protestants of all denomina- 
tions, and the feeling is expressed at them, 
that no sectarian jealousy, no distinction of 
Churchman and Dissenter, should here be 
allowed to have place, and jeopardize the 
common object of all the Protestant com- 
munions of the country. 


New Worx sy Mr. Atison. — The 
Messrs. Blackwood announce that the pen 
of Mr. Alison is engaged upon a history of 
Europe from the fall of Napoleon, in 1815, 
to the re-establishment of military govern- 
ment in France, in 1851. 


_ More Converts rrom PoPpery To THE 
Cuurcu or Encianp.—On Tuesday evens 
ing, during the celebration of divine sers 
vice at St. John’s Church, Liverpool, eight 
persons publicly declared their belief. in 
the doctrines of the Church of England; 
and renounced the errors of Romanism, 
The majority of-them had been for the 
last three years engaged in studying the 
principles of their recent adoption, and in 
preparing their minds for the public avowe 
al. ‘Though not wealthy, they are above 
any corrupt inducement, which testifies 
their sincerity, and deprives their adversa~ 
ries of any ground for false imputations, 
There are several other persons under 
scriptural training, previously to their 
being received into the Chureh of England 
in Liverpool. 

Conviction oF “ 
being the market-day of Carrickmacross, 
Mr. Patt McArdle,‘a bailiff connected with 
the Bath estate, and who ‘lives in Dotia® 
moyne, received information from a friend 
or well-wisher, that he ought to stop in 
town that night, as his life was in danger 


Mr. McArdle instantly communicated this 
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We need scarcely. sayvebut: when Dr. 
Kitto writes on the subject of Palestine, he 


it the of 


ke best adapted: for the 
persons, in:which they 
will, find. a,,connected history of the, 


ra and customs, ‘The -author 


‘pays; "it ‘is original ‘work,’ and not an 


abridgment:of bis Pictorial History of Pa- 
lestine. We,can.commend it as highly 
interesting: 

Tux Mexsrn’s or Ecclesias- 


taught itr the Scriptures. 
author ‘of 


if 


Gould Lincola, 22200, pp.272.. Sold in Pht 
ladelphia by Daniels Smith. 

,; It shouldbe known by our readers, who, 
from the title of this book might be dis- 
posed to’ purchase, thet it ie written by 
minister persuasion, and 
that ‘it; of “course, upholds all the pecu- 
liaritjes” of’ that denomination, “and main- 
tains the Congregational: form of govern- 
ment in opposition to Presbyterial. Re- 
garding it in the light of a Baptist book, it 
is written with intélligence,.and forms for 
members of that communion, a very good 
thanual, 
Faaxx Nerarrrox, or Tar New 
York, 1852, Robert Carter Brothers; Philadel- 

‘phia, William 8. Martien. 12mo, pp. 201. 


excellent story for boys, remarkably 


well told, and very interesting. Frank 
Netherton is the principal character, and 
his talisman was the Bible, to which he 
was, not afraid to show his attachment 
when a boy at school, and by the precepts 
of which he was guided.’ The scenes are 
laid ‘at the boarding school, where Frank, 
by his kind and consistent conduct, was a 
favourite with the good, and was made 
serviceable to the bad boys with whom he 
was associated. Our young readers would 
be’pleased with the story. | 
Tak Taxes; or Memorials of an Infant 

Son. By his Mother. With a preface by his 

father, the Rev. George Albert Rogers, A.M., au- 

thor of “Jacob’s Well,” &c. New York, 1852, 

Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 

S. Martien. ‘12mo, pp. 

This volume has two merits; it exhibits 
the outpourings of an intelligent, Christian, 
and fond mother’s heart, and it describes 
the impressions of piety made on an infant’s 
mind of less: than three years’ contact with 
earth; and when every abatement is made 
on account of a mother’s partiality, we must 
be struck with the remarkable exercises of 
such a child’s mind. It is, indeed, a touch- 
ing narrative, which will find a response 
ijn, many a mother’s heart., 
on Tax Carrcursx; @ tale 
the instruction of youth. By a Clergyman’s 
. Daughter. First American from the second Edin- 
. burgh edition. Philadelphia, 185%, William 8. 

Martien. 12mo, pp. 376. 
The object of the. writer of this volume 
is to familiarize the doctrines and instruc- 
tions of the Shorter Catechism to young 
readers, by conversations and brief stories. 
The Scotch press speaks very favourably of 
her success. We see much that is good 
in the yolume, and yet we think it would 
have' been improved if some of the com- 
mon-place conversations about unimportant 
things had been omitted. The plan itself 
is a very good one,:and we yet hope to see 
some skilful hand carry out the suggestion. 
- We have received, on a large sheet, a 
beautifully engraved and embellished copy 
of the Lord’s Prayer, designed by W. L. 
Ormsby of New York. As a work of art 
ithasmuchmeri, 
Haman Government and Laws based 
upon the Divine Law and Government,” 
is the title of a Discourse preached by the 
Rev. John C. Lord, D. D. of Buffalo, New 
York, before the Law Students’ Association 
of that city: As may be supposed from 
the ability of Dr..Lord, and from his hav- 
ing once successfully practised law, the 
diseussion'of this topic is highly interest- 
We have received the Missionary Her- 
ald, Sailor’s Magazine, Evangelical Repo- 
_sitory, and Youth’s. Cabinet for March. 


Also the Annual Report of the Mana- 


gers of the "Philadelphia Society for the |. 


establishment and support of Charity 
Schools; and the Annual Report of the 
‘Board of’ Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, both im- 
‘portant documents. | 

. The March number of the Presbyterian 
‘Mayazine is good and substantial, and is 
adorned with a: fine portrait of the Rev. 
‘Jonathan Dickinson, the distinguished 
Presbyterian divine. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New 
York, we have received Blackwood’s Ma- 
‘gazine for February, which is very read- 
“able, like most of its predecessors. _ 

he Casket. for February is received 
At has very good articles. 
"We have received the First Annual Re- 
‘port of the, Pennsylvanta State Lunatic 


—_—— 


Death of an Old Almanac Maker. 

~ David, Young, whose name is as fa- 

omiliar as household words to those who 

have ever seen an almanac within the 

a half century, died.at Hanover, in 

Morris New Jersey, his native 
t 


“village, at the age of seventy-eight. 
‘Mrs Young ‘spent the greater part. of 
“his life in making astronomical calcula- 


-¢ions foralmanscs for various- of 
"this Union, including” California; and, 
«we. believe, even for Turkey and France. 
return for.an almanac calculated for 
“the of. Constantinople. some 
ears &i received valuable pre- 
the Sultan... He was, noted 
for-a childlike simplicity of character, 


rend to for no other d 
‘he was wellknown by péblishers 
hlendat af the Présbyto- 
righ was'always “prepared: ‘by 
Mr. Youhg.] 


| 


BR J, MORI, 
rise. to bless,’ 
fed with joy our weariness, 
Througb;the dark night we shared: 
Phe shelter of thy loves 
1188 No envious pain, no danger dared, 
The sweet.defence remove. 
~~ How glorious is thy power, a 
Po 
- 4 «Do thus provide a healthful bower, 
“Where frames fatigued may go! 
Oymay we always taste, 
on our bed we lie, 
not an arid waste, 
"Since Jesus is so nigh. 
Father, direct our feet, 
all remaining days; 
‘May all out ‘acts thy love repeat, 
alf our soul be praise. 


4; 


 BVENING HYMN. 
Jesus, descend and sanctify, 
' Our evening praises uttered here, 
Our bodies kindly fortified 
From prowling damps, aod woes severe. 
Sit at the bedside, gracious Lord, 
Directing-every breath we draw ; 
Sweet, healthful slumber us afford, 
More true to love’s than nature’s law. 
And should the arch-invader come 
‘To take the breath thou, Jesus, gave, — 
These lips to render cold and dumb, — 
To quietude these tongues deprave: 


O glorify thyself in this, 
And glorify ourselves in thee ; 
Death only may the soul dismiss, 
To dwell in bright eternity. 
Then should we die, O Lord, this night, 
lt consequence of thy command, 
May we arise to see the light 
Of glory bathe Thine upper land. 


Lectures on: the 


Arctic 


Expedi- 
tion. | 


Dr. E. K. Kane, who was surgeon of 
the Arctic Expedition, fitted out by the 
liberality of Mr. Grinnell, to search for 
Sir John Franklin, has been delivering 
interesting lectures in Washington, Phi- 
ladelphia, and New York, descriptive 
of the Arctic regions. 

He directed attention to the maps he 
had prepared illustrative of the ge- 


vast extent of the rivers emptying into 
that vast sea, which has not less than 
7000 miles of coast, and indicated the 
three entrances in the great archipela- 
o—AI1st, through Behring’s Straits; 
Bd, from the Atlantic; and 3d, through 
Baffin’s Bay. 
_ If, now, the question were asked in 
relation to the North-West passage, 
Cui bono—to what end?—he would an- 
swer that the most splendid results had 
always arisen from visionary ends, and 
although the direct pecuniary profit was 
not to be-accurately computed, yet the 
scientific gain was incalculable, and the 
Newfoundland fishery and other dis- 
Coveries of the most practical utility 
had been promoted by scientific voy- 
ages. He referred to Sir John Ross’s 
expedition and to that of Sir Edward 
Parry, and proceeded to say that Great 
Britain, always prominent, if not fore- 
most in enterprises of this character, 
determined upon still further effort, and 
the Erebus and Terror were accord- 
ingly fitted out, and Sir John Franklin 
selected to command them. 

In May, 1845, he sailed, and his first 
imprisonment was among the pack ice 
of Baffin’s Bay, where he was last seen. 
Time passed, and men’s minds, specu- 
lating upon his fate, grew anxious, and 
in 1850, the civilized world cried out for 
these lost men who. had been five years 
in the ice. One mind directed the 
movement, and concentrated the en- 
thusiasm ; it was Lady Franklin. Great 
Britain, Denmark, Russia, and the 
United States united in the effort. 

One citizen of the United States, a 
resident of New York, whose name is 
inscribed on ‘the furthest extremity of 
land yet discovered and recorded in the 
Arctic region, Henry Grinnell, offered 
to fit out an expedition for the search at 
his own expense, asking only of Con- 
gress the permission to sail under the 
country’s flag. The permission was 
granted in the true spirit in which the 
application was made, and the Advance. 
and Rescue were fitted out. They set 


| sail from New York on the 23d of May, 


1850; twenty-five days after they des- 
cried the rugged mountains of Green- 
land, and in a very short time there- 
after, were embedded in the ice of that 
frozen region. | 
Dr. Kane proceeded to describe the 
discovery of the graves, the latest of 
which bore the date of April, 1846, and 
in the bay they saw before them, the 
expedition was sure that Sir John 
Franklin must have passed the winter. 
But mysterious as had been the depar- 
ture of Sir John from this point, we 
were destined to follow. The lecturer. 
described the motion of the vessel, pre- 
venting fire on board, and ice forming 
on the table as they sat at table. They 
drifted in this manner to latitude 75 
degrees 25 minutes, the highest point 
ever attained by keel of Christian ship, 
of which, there is record, and the highest 
point of-land they descried they named 
-“ Grinnell’s Land,” after the patron of 
the enterprise. They ius as they 
went, of the brave navigator who had 
‘preceded: them, wondering if perhaps 
‘he had emerged in some open sea, 
whence it was impossible for them un- 
aided to return, He regarded this as 
having been Sir John Franklin’s course, 
and said it was now six years since he 
had passed the recorded frontier of this 
world. The important question that 
presents itself was the possibility of his 
survived. He believed with 
many others that Sir John Franklin 
still survive. 
The ice which destroyed the vessels 
in these regions ‘always proved the re- 
fuge of the crews, and it was a little 
yemarkable that seldom, if ever, was 
hoth a vessel and the crew lost, In the 
great, destruction of vesselg in 1832, 
when a large number of vessels were 
‘nearly ‘one thousand “nen 
were thus thrown upon the ice, and out 
of the..whole. number, only seven per- 
Moreover, generally 
avoid’ ‘the''same'“proximity, so as to 
-think; therefore, that the Erebus avd 
error were both destroyed with their 
crews;.:for if, the vessels even were 
stroyed, their crews might still survive. 


He spoke,of the resources of the region 
again declared his belief that there still | 


ography of those regions, stated the | 


twenty-two Polar bears, and without 
special, effort or pursuit of them, sac- 
ceeded 


Another question ‘was, can Euro- 
peans resist the effects of the climate 
of .this region, the .sourvy, &c.? He 
said the evidence was that Europeans 
have resisted it; aid he cited the Eu- 
ropean residents of Spitzbergen, where 
for many years they have. lived in huts 
and subsisted upon the flesh of Polar 
bears, the walrus, and seals. He had 
seen also, far within the Arctic region, 
an. old Dane, who for sixty out of eighty 
yéars had lived in sight of snow, and 
excepting the brown read of the Bal- 
tic, had lived mainly upon the flesh of 
the seal and deer. He cited the endu- 
rance of Sir John Ross, in one of his 
expeditions, and the fact that when res- 
cued, he had travelled over nine hun- 
dred miles. Into these statements he 
compressed his ideas, that further search 


| for the lost expedition was not one of 


those things which a sound argument 
should reject. He then again reverted 
to his former view, that a few hours 
more, perhaps, of the wind which car- 
ried them to the extreme North may 
have carried Sir John Franklin's expe- 
dition into a further region, and into 
currents out of which, unaided, there 
was no escape, and no means of com- 
munication with other voyagers who 
ps4 not pass into that region. 

He concluded by reverting to his 
theory of an open sea beyond Grinnell 
Land, not more than three or four hun- 
dred miles beyond the point they had 
attained. - Should this defy the world? 
We have stained the plains of Mexico 
with blood to obtain more perishable 
honours, and men shrink and die upon 


gold; but good deeds yield brighter 
laurels than war, and humanity’s tri- 
umphs are more to be valued than gold. 


East India Burial Service. 


During the funeral ceremony, which 
is solemn and affecting, the Brahmins 
address the respective elements in words 
to the following purpose: — 

“© Earth! to thee we commend our 
brother: of thee he was formed, by thee 
he was sustained, and unto thee he now 
returns. 

“OQ Fire! thou hast claimed our bro- 
ther: during life he subsisted by thy 
influence in nature; to thee we commit 
his body, thou emblem of purity. May 
his spirit be purified on entering a new 
state of existence. 

‘<Q Air! while the breath of life con- 
tinued, our brother respired by thee; 
his last breath is now departed; to thee 
we yield him. - 

‘““Q Water! thou didst contribute to 
the life of our brother; thou wast one 
of his sustaining elements. His re- 
mains are now dispersed; receive thy 
share of him who has now taken an 
everlasting flight!” 


— 


Enthusiasm for Science. . 


Mr. Gibbs, who founded the magni- 
ficent cabinet of minerals at Yale Col- 
lege, was once travelling in a stage 
coach somewhere in the northern part 
of Vermont. On the mantel-piece of a 
tavern where he stopped he observed 
some fine crystals. Being informed 
that they were collected in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, he ordered his bag- 
gage to be taken out, and obtaining a 
guide, he went in search of the place 
where the crystals had been found. 
He soon collected a number of inter- 
esting specimens, and for a period of 
three weeks employed three or four 
workmen in knocking the rocks to 
pieces. His money was soon exhaust- 
ed, and finally he began to dispose of 
his clothes in payment of his debts. 
One day a passenger in the coach, be- 
ing acquainted with Mr. Gibbs, shook 


of kindness were passed. Observing 
this, the landlord took the stranger 
aside and informed him that his friend, 
Mr. Gibbs, was insane: he had been 
employing men for nearly @ month in 
battering stones to bits, and, if he had 
any friendship for the gentleman, he 
ought certainly to inform his family of 
his condition.— Newark Advertiser. 


TRAVELS IN HOLLAND. | 


A little way from Dort is the ancient 
Castle of Loevestein, which was the 
prison of the learned Grotius for a 
year and a half. The history of his 
escape in a box, March 22, 1621, gives 
an interest to the spot. He beguiled 
the tedious months of confinement by 
various studies in ancient and modern 
literature. Sundays he wholly devoted 
to prayer and the study of theology. 
Twenty. months of his imprisonment 
thus passed away. His faithful and 
courageous wife now began to devise 
means for-his escape. She had ob- 
served that he was not so strictl 
watched as at first; that the von 
who examined the chest used for the 
conveyance of his books and linen be- 
gan to examine them loosely. At 
Jength they permitted the chest to pass 
without any examination. 

Upon this she contrived a project for 
his release. She had a chest made of 
the proper size, and bofed holes in it 
to let in the air. She intrusted her 
maid with the secret, and the chest was 
conveyed to Grotius’s apartment. She 
‘then revealed her project to him, and 
after much entreaty, prevailed on him 
to get into the chest, and leave her in 
the prison. The books which Grotius 
borrowed were usually sent away. by 
-water,in a boat from the prison. The 
chest, big with the fate of Grotius, as 
soon as he was enclosed in it, was 
moved into the boat, accompanied by 
‘the maid. One of the soldiers, ob- 
serving that it was uncommonly heavy, 
the maid replied, “It is the Arminian 
‘books which are suv heavy.’’ The sol- 
dier said, in a joke, “Perhaps it is the 
Arminian himself;” and then, without 
more ado, the chest was lodged in the 
boat. As soon as the boat was fairly 
‘under way, the gave a signal to 
‘her mistress that all was right. 

After.some hours the boat reached 
‘its destination, and the maid: flew to 
Daatzelaar, a friend Grotius, 
whose house the chest was, deposited, 
‘and: told him that her master.was in 
the box. ‘He ‘was at-first terrified at 
consequences which might result; 
‘but, havitig sent away the servants, he 
released, Grotius, dressed him in the 
-garb ‘of mason,’ with’ and 
trowel, and passing through the market 


the banks of Sacramento in search of. 


inv thin dress to'a boat 


hands with him, and mutual expressions | 


| 


el forthe’ 


or. | purpose, made his escape to Brabant, 
thence to Paris Bis wifé, to, con-.| walked 
.| ceal his escape from the governor, kept 


the light burning in Grotius's room till 
@ late hour... The Governor, seeing the } 
light, and thinking he was stu ying 

late, thought no more of..it. His wife 
afterwards joined her husband in Paris. 
There is said to be always a frigate in 
the Dutch navy bearing her name.— 
Bidwell’s Letters. 


A correspondent of the London Daily 
News, writing from Florence on the 24 
of January, says:—‘‘ The interference 
of the Embassy has recently been sought 
under very trying and distressing cir- 
cumstances, by Madame Bettini, (an 
English lady, daughter of Colonel 
Baker,) but in this, as in every case 
that has occurred since the death of Mr. 
Sheil, our influence has proved a nullity. 
Madame Bettini is married to a gentle- 
man of family and fortune, arrested in 
December last. His crime was that of 
taking his children to the Swiss Church, 
out of respect to the Protestant princi- 
ples of his wife, and the possession of 
one of the papers issued by the secret 
press. No other charge could be sub- 
stantiated, and the civil courts, there- 
fore, refused to proceed against him, 
but he has, notwithstanding, been con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment by a 
star chamber police commission, and 
sailed on Friday for the galleys of Porto 
Ferrajo, in the island of Elba. .~ ‘| 
_ Inthe similar case of Count Guicciar- 
dini, the energetic remonstrances of Mr. 
Sheil caused the sentence to be com- 
muted into banishment. Madame Bet- 
tini is now in daily expectation that the 
sentence will be followed up by her own 
imprisonment in another fortress; and 
this is no idle apprehension, Madame 
Bettini having lost, by her marriage, 
her right as a British subject, and other 
women being actually in prison for re- 
ligious scruples. On no other ground 
than suspicion of some connexion with 
the evangelical efforts of our Bible So- 
ciety, a worthy and industrious couple 
(Mr. and Mrs. Madiai) have been in 
prison since August last. Madiai had 
been a travelling courier—his wife for 
twenty yegrs in the service of English 
families. With the savings of their in- 
dustry they had opened a lodging-house 
in the Piazza Santa Maria Nuova; but 
their little establishment is now ruined. 
Mrs. Madiai is in the Bargello (the 
Newgate of Florence,) her husband in 
the penitentiary of the Murate, where f, 

esterday, was permitted to peep at him 
in his cell through the little glass pane 
of inspection fixed in the door, but was 
allowed no communication.”’ 


LIFE IN THE TROPICS. 


Sydney Smith writes :—“ Insects are 
the curse of tropical climates. The 
‘bete rouge’ lays the foundation of a 
tremendous ulcer. In a moment you 
are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury 
themselves in your flesh, and hatch a 
large colony of young chigoes in a few 
hours. They will not live together, 
but every chigoe sets up a separate 
ulcer, and has his own private portion 
of pus. Flies get entry into your 
mouth, into your eyes, into your nose 
you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe 
flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes 
get into the bed; ants eat up the books; 
scorpions sting you on the foot. Every | 
thing bites, stings, and bruises; every 
second of your existence, you are 
wounded by some piece of animal life 
that no body has ever seen before. An 
insect with eleven legs is swimming in 
your tea-cup, a nondescript with nine 
wings is struggling in the small beer, 
or a caterpillar with several hundred 
eggs in her belly is hastening over the 
bread and butter. All nature is alive, 
and seems to be gathering all her en- 
tomological hosts to eat you up, as you 
are standing, out of your coat, wais- 
coat, and breeches. Such are the tro- 
ics. All this reconciles us to our 
ews, fogs, vapors, and drizzle—to our 
apothecaries rushing about with gargles 
and tinctures—to your old British con- 
stitutional coughs, sore throats, and 
swelled faces.” 


— 


Affection of the Nightingaie. 


By remarkably good fortune, one of 
the most extraordinary of these song- 
sters has recently taken possession: of 
my.garden. I call the gay, the joyous 
fellow, ‘‘extraordinary,”’ for I never yet 
heard such perfect freedom of song from 
any of the tribe, much as I have had to 
do with them. And what makes me 
value the merry little rogue the more, 
is his almost incredible tameness. He 
sings the night through, just under my 
chamber window, and seldom leaves the 
garden, by day or by night, for more 
than a few minutes at atime. I usual- 
ly rise to greet him at five o’clock, A. 
M., and on venturing an humble imita- 
tion of his swelling notes, he flies to 
me at once. Seating himself on a 
shady bough, and bending slightly for- 
ward, there he remains holding converse 
with me so long as my time permits me 
to tarry, and he improvises such music 
the while, that I can hardly tear my- 
self away from him. | 

He knows my voice, and I know his. 
Thus do we, morning by morning, ex- 
change familiarities; and greatly dé I 
love to return, after the fatigues of a 
day of -toil, to renew our intimacy. I 
believe the pleasure is quite mutual, 
I cannot but imagine that this bird 
possesses an unusual charm; for he |. 
has drawn into one focus a host of 
blackbirds, thrushes, robins, black caps, 
and other vocalists, whose orchestral |. 
accompaniments, blending with his own | 
heavenly voice, almost lead us to sup- 
pose we are in fairy-land. They re- 
hearse early in the evening; and ‘the 
concert, once commenced, lasts until 
long after sunrise. I need hardly say, 


ber window open.— William Kidd, in 
-the Gardener’s Chronicle. 


. 


» The Setentifie American says that 
| Something is wrong somewhere in the 
intercourse of trade between the coun- 
try and the city. In the city of New 
York provisions have been high this 
winter, while the fasmers in Wisconsin | 
and Illinois have been selling ‘their 


| pence a bushel. Can a class of mere 
exchangers, or middlemen, have. got |: 
‘the control along our railroads of’ ail 

the'trade? Potatoes are selling’ in New 
York, for ten shillings a bushel; while 
| the, price inthe interior of that very 


places shillings‘a bushel. They 
‘can be easily brought to. market in the 
coldest of weather ,without . freezi 

Pack them in kiln-dried saw-dost, and 


@8PRICH 


barn, and more still in 8 cold yard. 


“In the evening two of the Hottentots 
into camp, bending under a bur- 
den of ostrich eggs, having discovered 
a nest containing five-and-thirty. They 
left about half, of the eggs behind, con- 
cealed. in,.the;sand, for which they re- 
tarned on the following morning. | While 
encamped in this valley, we fell in with 
seyeral nests of ostriches, and here I 
first ascertained a singular propensity 
peculiar ‘to’ these birds. If a person 
discovers thé nest,’and does not at once 
remove the eggs, on returning, he will 
most probably find them all smashed. 
This the old birds almost invariably do, 
even when the intruder has not handled 
the eggs, or so much as ridden within 
five yards of them. 

_ The nest.is merely a hollow scooped 
in the sandy soil, generally among heath 
or other low bushes; its diameter is 
about seven feet; it is believed that two 
hens often lay in one nest. The hatch- 
ing of eggs is not left, as is generally 
believed, to the heat of the sun, but, 
on the contrary, the cock relieves the 
hen in the incubation. These eggs 
form a considerable item in the Bush- 
man’s food, and the shells are converted 


into water flasks, cups, and dishes. I 


have often seen Bush-girls and Bakala- 
hari women, who belong to the wander- 
ing Bechuana tribes of the Kalohari 
desert, come down to the fountains 
from their remote habitations, some- 
times situated at an amazing distance, 
each carrying on her back a kaross, or 
@ net-work, containing from twelve to 
fifteen ostrich egg shells, which had 
been emptied by a small aperture at 
one end; these they fill with water, and 
cork up the hole with grass. , 

A favourite method adopted by the 
wild Bushman for approaching the os- 
trich and other varieties of game, is to 
clothe himself in the skin of one of 
these birds, in which, taking care of 
the wind, he stalks about the plain, 
cunningly imitating the gait and mo- 
tions of the ostrich till within range, 
when, with a well directed poisoned ar- 
row from his tiny bow, he can gener- 
ally seal the fate of any of the ordinary 
varieties of game. These arrows are 
about two feet six inches in length; 
they consist of a slender reed, with a 
sharp bone head, thoroughly poisoned 
with a composition, of which the princi- 
pal ingredients are obtained sometimes 
from a succulent herb, having thick 
leaves, yielding a poisonous milky juice, 
and sometimes from the jaws of snakes. 
The bow barely exceeds three feet in 
length; its string is of twisted sinews. 
When a Bushman finds an ostrich’s 
nest, he places himself in it, and there 


awaits the return of the old birds, by 


which means he generally secures the 
pair. It is by means of these little ar- 


rows that the majority of the fine 
plumes are obtained which grace the | 


heads of the fair throughout the civil- 
ized world. — Wanderings in South 
Africa. 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


Garpen Manure IN FALL AND 
WintTER.—Frequent complaints are made 
by those who are limited in their garden 
operations, that whatever manures they ap- 
ply to their gardens, burn up their crops 


have felt this inconvenience too, and in 
looking around for a remedy, have come 
to the conclusion, that whenever a garden 
requires active stimulating manures, they 
should be applied in the fall or winter. In 
this way, rank stable manure may be ap- 
plied, and spaded or ploughed under imme- 
diately ; it will become by spring the proper 
food of plants, and as all manures leech 
upwards, the surface soil will be in fine 
condition for the growth of vegetables; 
whereas if the manure is applied in plant- 
ing time, especially the crude manure gene- 
rally applied here, just as vegetables are 
most required, they are fired by the action 
of the sun on the manure, and the gar- 
dener has the mortification to find his mo- 
ney and labour thrown away. Whatever 
manures are applied in the spring should 
be well rotted, or of a cooling nature. 
There are many families that annually 
waste a barrel or two of leeched ashes, 
when, had it been applied to the garden 
patch, they would have had “ early Yorks” 
as well as their neighbours. ‘The soap suds 
from the wash is a manure that may be ap- 
plied with safety and with profit in the 
spring, and yet how few ever use them ex- 


| cept to enrich the earth round their kit- 


chens, and make loathsome mud-holes, 
when flowers, luscious fruits, and mam- 
moth vegetables, might have been made by 
them! We do not properly appreciate the 
importance of a garden. The bearing it 
has upon the happiness and health of a fa- 
mily is plainly perceptible whenever we 
find a well conducted garden; how highly 
important then, that we should understand 
the proper food of plants! He would cer- 
tainly be a mad physician who would give 
his fevered patients stimulants to raise the 
fever higher and higher until vitality was 
consumed. Our garden soils can scarcely 


be too rich; but it must be richness reten- 


tive of moisture, and, as would be the case 
if the stable manure was applied in the 
spring, be a richness that burned every 
thing in contact with it. Ho, then, for 
your wagons and wheelbarrows, load them 
up, and cover your gardens quickly; plough 
them up, turn the manure under, and when 
the early seed-time comes, you need not 
fear but the harvest will follow. 


Keerine Carrie Warm. — Cattle will 


eat all that nature requires in a good warm 


barn, if it is judiciously fed to them, and 
they can have seasonable supplies of water. 
But nature will require more in an r 

e 
fuel to feed the fires within will always 
bear a proportion to the cold atmospheres 
surrounding the surface of the body with- 
out, which is to be warmed, in order to 
keep the creature comfortable. It is like 
placing.your stove outside of the house to 
warm the circumambient of 
lacing it within your snug lite parlour. 
The is caused 
mainly, if not entirely, by the extra ex- 
posure demanding extra fuel. — Granite 


Farmer. 


Hor-am Dryine Process.—A new pa- 
tent method of purifying old casks and fea- 


that I now retire to rest with my cham- thers, has been introduced with great suc- 


cess in London. We learn, by Cham- 
bers’s Bdinburgh Journal, this system of 


purification and drying is now widely ex- |. 


tended and applied to a great number of 
purposes, in both England and Scotland. 
The main feature of the system is simply 
to produce a current of pure heated air 
through a chamber in which articles re- 


-quired to be dried are exposed. -Ihe tem- 


perature of air can be raised or lowered so 
as to suit the requirements of a very great 


wheat as low as two, and two and six- | ‘variety of substances.. It is now exten- 


sively employed in large wash-houses, con- 
nected with hospitals and public establish- 


‘ments, The process of drying clothes by 
-hot.air thoroughly frees them from any bad 


smell, and completely purifies them from 


-eontagious evils. In hospitals the clothes 
‘are dried at a temperature of about 250 de- 


» State is three, and some say, in many |: grees Fabrenheit, and this heat does not in 


e,. slightest degree hurt the cloth, It is 


‘the grandest system ever discovered for, the 


tifying of feathers, and we hope that this 


' thoy will defy the frost on any day. | Mere la be no gréater nuisance than badly 


_when the heat of summer comes on. . We. 


cured feathers, . This system is now exten-| 
sively applied to the drying of wood for cabi- 
net work, such as pianos; andif all the timber, 
employed in house: and ship-building was, 
dessicated by this process, it would be well. 
for the owners of both houses and ships, 
Trees, which stood a few weeks before in 
the forest, are rendered dry and fit for ship- 
building in a few hours. Ithas been proven 
that ‘timber thus dessicated is much stronger 
than that seasoned in the usnal way. This 
patented dessicating process is ‘now em- 
ployed by Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh 
for drying their printed sheets... =’ 


Society of 
that the soap plant grows all over Cali- 
fornia, The leaves make their appear- 
ance about the middle of November, or 
about six wee 
has fully set in; the plante never grow 
more than a foot high 

and. stock drop entirely: off in May, 
though the bulbs remain in the graund 
all ‘summer without decaying.’ It’ is 
>| used ‘to’ wash with, in all parts of the 


| THE SOAP PLANT. 


From a paper read before the Boston 
atural History, it‘ appears 


after the rainy season 
, and the leaves 


A REPORTING MACHINE. | 


Many and strange as are the useg to 


which machinery is being adapted now- 


a-days, we spree if it ever entered 
into the head of any man to adapt it to 
such a description of work as reporting 


for the press. Yet this has actually 


been accomplished by our ingenious 
townsman, Dr. Dewar, who has invented 
@ machine, at one end of which the re- 
porter’s short-hand notes are placed, 


and at the other end of which—a few 


countty, and by those who know its 
virtues, it is preferred to the best of. 
soap. The method of using it is mere- 
ly to strip off the husk, dip the clothes 
into the water, and rub the bulb on 
them. It makes a thick lather, and 
smells not unlike brown soap. The bo- 
tanical name of the plant is Phalangium 
Besides this plant, the 

ark of a tree is also used in South 
America, for the purpose of washing. 
Several other plants have been used in 
different countries as a substitute for 
soap. 


yards off—they are produced at the or- 
dinary rate of speaking, in clear, bold 
long-hand, ready for being put into the 
hands of the printer. An experiment, 
made on Thursday night, (including the 
speech of Mr. Arthur, slightly con- 
densed in our report of the Free Pres- 
bytery’s meeting,) was quite successful. 

O give an idea of the advantages that 
may be secured by this machine, we 
may mention that four columns of the 
type used for reports by the London 
Times may be produced comfortably in 
a couple of hours by our reporter, where- 
as, under the present laborious and cum- 
brous plan, nearly eight hours would be 
consumed in the task by an ordinary- 


One Story’s Good till another is 


There’s a maxim that all should be willing to mind— 
*Tis an old one—a kind one—and true as ’tis kind; 

*Tis worthy of notice wherever you roam, 

And no worse for the heart, if remembered at home! 
If scandal or censure be raised ’gainst a friend, 

Be the last to believe it—the first to defend! 

Say to-morrow will come—and then time will unfold, 
- That « one story’s good till another is told !” 


A friend’s like a ship, when with music and song 
The tide of good fortune still speeds him along; 
But see him when tempest hath left him a wreck, 
And any mean bi!low can batter bis deck: . 

But give me the heart that true sympathy shows, 
And clings to a messmate, whatever wind blows; 
And says—when aspersion, unanswered, grows cold, 
Wait—« one story’s good till another is told!” 


Told. 


to clear. 


reporter.— Aberdeen Herald. 


From the New Orleans Picayune. 
MY CHILD. 
BY M, B.C. 
I have two little darlings, 

With eyes of deepest blue, 
There’s just a year between them, 
And the younger is not two. 

I watch their minds expanding 
With fond and earnest hope, 
Like fragrant little blossoms 
W hose petals daily ope. 


_ Frank says he’s mother’s rose bud, 

And little brother Willy, 

With skin like alabaster, 
Is my budding water lily. 

I call them both my mock-birds, 
For like music to my ear, 

Are their merry little voices, 
So silvery and clear. 


What dew is to the flowers, 
The rainbow to the sky, 
Are these children to my pathway, 
_ Which they cheer and beautify. 
They fill my heart with gladness, 
With thankfulness and praise, 
They chase away my sadness, 
And leave no gloomy days. 


Though many other blessings’ 
Around my footsteps fall, 

My children and their father 
Are chief among them all. 

My life seems crowned with joys 

_ When e’er I look on them, ; 

And they the brightest jewels 
Within the diadem. 


Then blessings on my darlings, 
Bright blessings from above, 
God grant their tender boyhood 
Miss not a mother’s love. 
O may my days be lengthened 
Throughout their early youth, 
To lead them in the pathway 
Of honour and of truth. 


God grant to me his Spirit, 

To guide their souls aright, 
To teach them by example, 

To walk “as in his sight.” 
And when this life is ended, 

May all whom he has given, 
United, form a family 

Within the courts of heaven. 


THE SPARROW AND CONSCIENCE. 

A little boy called Jem Roberts, having 
been set to weed in a gentleman’s garden, 
observing some very beautiful peaches on 
a tree which grew upon a wall, was strong- 
ly tempted to pluck one. 3 

“Tf it tastes but halfas nice as it looks,’’ 
thought he, “ how delightful it must be !” 
He stood for an instant gazing on the tree, 
while his mother’s words, “Touch no- 
thing that does not belong to you,” came 
vividly to mind. He withdrew his eyes 
from the tempting object, and with great 
diligence pursued his occupation. The 
fruit was forgotten, and with pleasure he 
now perceived he had nearly reached the 
end of the bed which he had been ordered 


heap of weeds he had laid beside him, he 
returned to deposit them in the wheelbar- 
row which stood near the peach tree. 
Again the glowing fruit met his eye, more 
beautiful and more tempting than ever, 
for he was hot and thirsty. He stood still, 
his heart beat, his mother’s command was 
heard no more, his resolution was gone! 
He looked around, there was no one but 
himself in the garden. “ They can never 
miss one out of so many,” said he to him- 
self. He made a step, only one; he was 
now within reach of the prize; he darted 
forth his hand.to seize it, when, at the 
very moment, a sparrow from a neighbour- 
ing tree, calling to his companion, seemed 
to his startled ear to say, “Jem! Jem!” 
He sprang back to the walk, his hand fell 
to his side, his whole frame shook; and 
no sooner had he recovered himself, than 
‘he fled from the spot. | 

In a short time afterwards he began thus 
to reason with himself:—‘“If a sparrow 


could frighten me thus, I may be sure that 


what I was going to do was very wicked.” 
- And now he worked with gfeater dili- 
gence than ever, nor once again trusted 
himself to gaze on the fruit which had so 


nearly led him to commit so great a fault. 


The sparrows chirped again as he was 
leaving the garden, but he no longer fled 


at the sound. 


may cry ‘Jem, Jem,’ ” said he, 
looking steadily at the tree in which seve- 
ral were perched, “as often as you like; 


I don’t care for you now; but this I will 
say—I will never forget how good a friend 
one of you has been to me, and 1 will rob 


hint will le, forverily |. 
nt will not be lost on our péople, for verily ‘none of-your nests again,” gor | 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


Collecting in his hands the 


-burthen. 


— 


The Evil of a Bad Temper. 


A bad temper is a curse to the pos- 
sessor, and its influence is most deadly 
wherever it is found. It is allied to 
martyrdom to be obliged to live with 
one of a complaining temper. To hear 
one eternal round of complaint and 
murmuring, to have every pleasant 
thought scared away by their evil spi- 
rit, is a sore trial. It is like the sting 
of a scorpion—a perpetual nettle, des- 
troying your peace, rendering life a 
Its influence is most deadly ; 
and the purest and sweetest atmosphere 
is contaminated into a deadly miasma 
wherever this evil genius prevails. It 
has been said, and truly, that while we 
ought notjto let the bad temper of others 
influence us, it would be as unreason- 
able to spread a plaster of Spanish flies 
upon the skin, and not expect it to 
draw, as to think of a family not suffer- 
ing because of the bad temper of any 
of its inmates. One string out of tune 
will destroy the music of an instrument 
otherwise perfect: so if all the members 
of a church, neighbourhood, and family 
do not cultivate a kind and affectionate 
temper, there will be discord.and every 
evil work. ee 


TO CLEAN KID GLOVES. 


First see that your hands are clean, 
and then put on the gloves and wash 
them, as though you were washing your 
hands, in a basin of spirits of turpen- 
tine, until quite clean; then hang them 
up in a warm place, or where there is a 
good current of air, which will carry 
off all smell of the turpentine. This 
method was brought from Paris, and 
thousands of pounds have been made 


by it. 

HO WAS MELCHISEDEC ?—A Dissertation 

on the Priesthoods of Jesus Christ and Mel- 

chisedec, in three parts. By James Gray, D.D. 
New edition enlarged. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Characters in the Gospels, illustrating phases of 
character at the present day. By the Rev. E. H. 
Chapin. 12mo. 50 cents. 

Sunny-Side; or the Country Minister’s Wife. 
18mo. 25 cents. 

The Freeness and Sovereignty of God’s Electi 
and Justifying Grace. By Mary Jane Graham. 
edition. 18mo. 25 cents. BS 

Junkin on the Oath. Second edition. 12mo. 50 
cents, 

Looking to the Cross. By Cudworth. 24mo., 

Greek Boy and the Sabbath-School. Second edi- 
tion. 18mo. 25 cents. 
Job and the Poetical Works. By Kitto. . 

‘ Bible in the Family. By H. A, Boardman, D.D. 


New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 12mo. 
Second edition. $1. | 

Evidences of Christianity. Lectures delivered at 
the University of Virginia during the session of 
1850-51. 8vo. $2.50 


Morning and Evening throughout the year. By 180 
Clergymen of Scotland. 8vo. $3. 
For sale b 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 3—tf 3 Philadelphia. 


N PRESS.—Hengstenberg on the Apocalypse, 
Translated from the German by the Rev. P. 
Fairbairn. 

British Guiana. By the Rev. W. H. Brett, Mis- 
sionary in connexion with the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. Illustrated. 

Far Off; or Asiaand Australia. Described by the 
author of the ** Peep of Day,” &c. 

A Lamb from the Flock, by Rogers. 

Kitto’s Evening Series of Daily Bible Illustra- 
tions. (Vol. I. Job and the Poetical Books now 
ready.) Vols. II., III., and IV. preparing. 

Brown’s Exposition of the Sayings and Discourses 
of Christ. 3 vols. Svo. 

Memoir of William Tuttle. By his Nephew. 

Christ our Example. By Caroline Fry. With an 
Autobiography. This book, and the preceding one, 
would have been issued ere this, had not the stere- 
otype plates of both been consumed by fire, while 
in process of printing. They will be ready soon. 

Wheat or Chaff? By Rayle. Author of * Liv- 
ing or Dead??? &c. 16mo. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
mar 3—tf 285 Broadway, New York. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Six Voxumes 
vor $10.—Recommended by the Clergy o 
all Protestant Denominations. — BarrincTon & 
Haswk i, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and ‘New Testaments, with a Me.- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the publi = 
The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and 
purchasing in quantities. - 
Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sel) 
very Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslim, gilt edge; ‘do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 
Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 
{> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terme. 19—tf 


TAMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
_ South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortnient of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sagars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Ajso, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
ral Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. nov 29—tf 


‘RDOOKSELLERS’ NOTICE,—REMOVAL.—C. G. 

Henperson & Co. Booksellers and Publishers 
late of Swaim’s Buildings, corner of Seventh and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, respectfully an- 
nounce to their numerous friends and customers, 
that with a view to satisfy the wants ofall those book- 
buyers who have so very liberally patronized them 
the last eight months, and until the recent disas- 
trous fire at their late premises, they will establish 
in a few days another book house, at tha old and 
well known stand of Mr. George W. Childs, corner 
of Fifth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, where, be- 
sides their large and well selected stock of gdod 
Books, they will also remove. the ‘dam ‘ Books 
from the late fire, corner of Seventh and Chestaut 
streets, Philadelphia, and in a seperate department 
dispose of. the same, at prices to suit all persons 
who desire Books at greatly redaced rates. All the 
soiled and injured Books will be sold at auction 


sible, and ‘to give us space to pursue our regular 


trade. 
To Public and Private Libraries, and gentlemen 


who desire cheap Books for re-binding, the present 


© Philanthropist, with a beaatifal engravi 


Family Worship ; a series of Prayers for every } rocco. Lightfoot’s Works, 2 vols. folio, fine copy, 


prices, in order to close them out as rapidly as pos- | of the 


ANNUITY, 
000 south-east 
corner Thir 
Stree *.—This Company, in one department, 

Policies upon the Mutual Prideifile, with the 
to Palic hold ordi 

to Pdlicy holdera double the ordinary 
security, without di i ir ri 
ie isturbing their right toa full par- 


ev The syet of 
convenience of parties opaning policies with the 


Company. 
Alw, or new plan of Life 

aurance. made Company 

thie departm 4g purchase of I 


tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be mede: A os may pay 
in as much, or as, little, (not lees than §5,) as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. 9 Further, the whole sums ose in 
are always at the command of the person ‘ii red 
during hia life time, and may be af any time with- 
drawn by hima whole or in part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there é created at one a 
the same time, an Inserance payable at death, @ 7 
fund available in sickness, and @ provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Save ARTMENT, Money is re- 
ceived paiLy. Also,.Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sume, on which interest is 
allowed of Five PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. “ 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B.Goddard, - 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 
Steruen R. Crawroarn, President. 

W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 

Cuaazes G. Sec’y Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 


_ MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williav. Perper, 
In attendance at the Office of the ‘ v apany, from 
to 2 P. M., daily. oct 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davip 

Prase, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Fiour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrela, Dutch Head, Sap. Sago, and, 
Pine so Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch: fie Pud- 
rar a Farma for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine i and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 

s well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


young man desiring an educa- 
tion, and willing to pay for that and his 
board by manual labour, as an assistant in a high- 
school, is wanted. He must be intelligent, active, 
and capable, and an exemplary church member, 
bringing the best recommendations. Address R. L., 
office of the Presbyterian, stating age, charch-con- 
nexion, &c., with testimonials and references. 
feb 28—3t 


EACHER.—A Gentleman desires @ situation ag 
Teacher of English or Mathematics in some 
School or Seminary. References givens For par- 
ticulars address R. J. B., West Jersey Classical 
School, Mount Holly, New Jersey. feb 28—3t 


ELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Select Boarding School for Boys, in the village 
of Goshen, New York, on the New York and Erie 
Railroad, three hours distant from the city of New 
York. The Rev. Daniel Wells will commence hia 
Summer Session on the last Monday in April nex 
The Session will continue 21 weeks. Terms, $1 
for Board, Washing, and Tuition, for the Session, 
French, Music, and Drawing, will be charged extra, 
The ages of boys applying for admission must be 
between nine and twelve years. feb 28—tf — 


MALE TEACHER WANTED—One compe- 
tent to instruct in the Classics and in the 
higher English Branches. Piety an indispensable 
requisite. A Presbyterian preferred. Proper testi- 
monials and references required. Address W.J.W., 
Potter’s Mills, Centre county, Pennsylvania. 
feb 28—3t* 


EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS,— e 
Sunny Side; or, The Country Minister’s Wife 
144 pages, 18mo, 25 cents, in muslin 28 cents, with 
original engravings. Elizabeth Fry; the Christian 


ng, 50 

cents. Light and Love for the Nursery ria 
166 pages, 12mo, beautifully illustrated, 50 cen 
Sunday-School Illustrations, a very attractive vol- 
ume, 23 cents. Life of Sir Isaac Newton, 103 
ages, 18mo, 21 cents. Hugh Fisher; or, Home 
rinciples Carried Out, 238 pages, 18mo, with twa 
illustrations, 30 cents. In muslin, 33 cents. Carl, 
the Young Emigrant, 234 pages, 12mo, with seve 
ral cuts,.50 cents. The Hive and its Wonder 
126 pages, 18mo, price 20 cents, in muslin 
cents, illustrated with fourteen cuts. Harry Wil- 
son, the Newsboy, 88 pages, 18mo, with three il» 
lustrations, 16 cents, in muslin 18 cents. Life in 
the West, 258 pages, 18mo, 34 cents. Published — 
by the American Sunday School Union, No. 146 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia,‘and No. 147 Nassau 
street, New York. | feb 21—3t 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jonn D. 

Eean, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to 
No. 3 Phenix Block, South-west corner of Second 
and Dock streets, Philadelphia. 9 25 per cent. 
saved, and sometimes more, to those patronizing 
this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books 
of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios, 
and Music, bound with great care and strength, in 
plain and elegant styles. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. - dec 6—tf 

LARKE’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LI- 

J  BRARY.—Danrets & Smith, 
AND Importers, No. 36 North Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia, will shortly receive a full supply of the 
valuable publications of Mesars. Clarke of Edine 
burg, and will sell the same at a small advance on 
nett cost. They would also invite the attention of 
ministers and others to their very extensive stock 
of Theological publications, which comprise many 
rare and valuable works in the ancient and modera 
languages, and which will be sold at very low prices. 
Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History of the first sixteen 
centuries since the birth of Christ. Complete in 
three folio volumes, very superior copy, in half mo- 


in excellent binding. Lampe’s Commentary on the 
Gospel of John, 3 vols. Jaartes very superior copy, 
in vellum binding. itringa’s Commentary on 
Isaiah, a splendid copy, in two very large folio yol- 
umes, bound in calf. Farst’s Hebrew Concordance, 
strongly bound in half levant. morocco—e 
superior copy. Burder’s Greek Concordance o 
the New Testament, one handsome quarto volume. 
Trommiu’s ‘Concordance and the Septuagint, fine 
copy, in 2.vols. folio, strongly bound m calf. A 
very many other valuable works, in every departs 
ment of Biblical literature, for sale at moderate 
prices. 

Daniels & Smith — the following valuable 
works, which have been reviewed by the religious 
press with much favour:—Fairbairn on the Ty- 
pology of the Scriptures. Lisco on the Parables of 
Christ. They will also publish during the present 
year, Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 
new edition, revised and improved by tbe author, 
and translated by an eminent American clergyman. 

x A full and classified catalogue of our tocke 
now in preparation. 
DANIELS & SMITH, | 
New and Second-hand Book Dealers, 36 Nor 

Sixth, between Arch and Market, Philadelphia. 

feb 21—3t fe 

EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS!—All the new 
Books received as soon as published, by 
Henperson & Co.,' Booksellers and Publishers, No. 
24 South Seventh street, west side, above Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, (late of Swaim’s building.) 
Among the latest are—Story’s Miscellaneous Writ 
ings, 8vo. Story’s Life and Correspondence, 2Wols, 
eguirers Nicaragua, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Examples 
of Life and Death, by Mrs. Sigourney. Quakerism, 
or the Story of my Life. Water Cure for Children, 
12mo. Man and his Migrations. Hood’s Whime 
and Oddities, new editien.. Templeton’s Engineers? 
and Mechanics’ Guide, illustrated.. Women of 
Christianity, by Julia Kavanagh. Memories of the 
Great Metropolis, 12mo. Bizarre No. 6, with illus 
trations. Letter aad note paper of the latest pat- 
terns, with envelope to match. Initials stamped 
gratis. Stationery of all descriptions. For sale by 
‘HENDERSON & CO,, 
No. 24 South Seventh street above Chestnut, west 
feb 21—3t side, Philadel phia.. 


T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE.~KEITH WOODS, 
BooxsE__Ers and Stationers, St. Louis, Mise 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCRLLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications aad 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
of each house: also, al] the new 
and valuable publications as they are issaed from 
In addition to the above they always have s 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery 
which they will sell WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at tae very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments, 
fe quantifier, and in every style of rare and elegant 
indings. 
Also, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. jan 21—«f 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED: EVERY ‘SATURDAY AT 


No. 144 Chestumt Street, South Side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia,’ and 


No. 985 Broadway, New York, 
BY WILLIAM 8S..MARTIEN.. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, peyable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
"No subscription ‘teceived for a less term than one 
year. ‘All Subscribers, who do not’ Give'express no- 
tice to the: contrary, will be consideted as wishing 


? 
ae 


s or less, first’ insertion, 50: cents ; ‘each repeti- 


rtunity to purchase is a rare ope. Call in a 
days eclect bargains! feb 23—2t 


| to be made in advance. + 


{ 
i | hope:'’ High ‘ag ‘they *wére' to the | STATES LIVE ° 
orth, thé reindeer went still furth 
Ag There: was alsgo..an abundance of, for | 
With In four days the united vessels: 
illustrations. Bostiit, 40%, Goals sides these; an abundance of foxes an 
hires; and on the whole he had rather 
3 take his chances of supporting solitary 
life unaided in the polar..zone than in 
the centre of civilized Europe. 
. More Religious Persecutionin 
q we, ‘with: -of' the countrys 
4 
By Wiliam Cr 
4 By William Crowell, 
say "by Henry J. Rip- | 
- | 
a 
| 
| 
| to continue subs paper will 
| be sént to them accordingly, No paper discon tinued 
| | until all avrearages are paid, except at the digcrepam 
| Rales of Advertising —For 15 lines, first -inser- 
i tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 60 cents. ‘Por 
| | tion Corits, nents ie 
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